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CHAPTER V. 


STARTLED by such a wholly unexpected 
sound, Selma turned in the direction from 
which it came, and sprang to her feet, 
stretching out her hand to the slender 
trunk of a neighbouring tree as she did so 
to steady herself on the steep, uneven 
ground. Her hat had fallen off, the long, 
level rays of the afternoon sun lighted her 
hair, and touched her slight figure, as she 
stood ; and as the man to whom the voice 
belonged proceeded to follow it quickly up 
the hill, and came suddenly in sight of 
her, he stopped abruptly, as though the 
sunlight—the sunlight in which she stood 
—had dazzled him for the moment. She 
waited, with her startled, troubled eyes 
fixed on him, as though he had sprung out 
of the earth, for him to speak, and after 
that instant’s pause he lifted his hat and 
said : 

“Pardon me, but I heard your voice, 
though I could not see you from down 
below, and I was afraid there might be 
something wrong, Can I be of any 
assistance }” 

His voice was very pleasant, full, and 
manly, and he spoke with straightforward 
directness, which was perfectly simple, and 
perfectly courteous. Selma hesitated a 
moment, and he added, with a momentary 
glance at Elsie : 

“ Has the little girl hurt herself?” 

_ In spite of the irrepressible admiration 
in his eyes—wondering, almost reverent 








admiration, such as her own eyes had 
never met before — there was a natural 
frankness about his face and manner 
which inspired Selma with sudden con- 
fidence, 

“Thank you,” she said, “no, she is not 
hurt, but she is too tired, and the path 
is steep, and has frightened her, I”— 
and Selma’s perplexed face broke into a 
smile at the words—" it’s very absurd, but 
I can’t get her any further.” 

The bronzed face of the man before her 
reddened under the sunburn at her smile, 
and he said, hastily : 

“Ts she very shy? Do you think she 
would let me carry her?” 

“Ob,” said Selma, with a pretty pink 
flush of confusion coming into her face, 
“ oh, it’s very kind of you; but—but per- 
haps she will try and walk now. Elsie 
darling, come !” 

But Elsie made no attempt to respond 
to the appeal made to her, and Selma 
involuntarily turned from the child to her 
unexpected helper with an expression of 
despair. 

“May I?” he said, with asmile, And 
then, as she rose with a deprecating, 
“Oh, thank you,” he stooped suddenly 
and unexpectedly and picked the weeping 
Elsie up in his arms, bringing her sud- 
denly face t» face with a very good-natured 
pair of blue eyes. 

Elsie did not resent the treatment ; 
misery and desolation had already fallen 
on her little soul; it seemed to her that 
tribulation could go no further, and any 
change might possibly be for the better. 
Consequently she suspended her sobs for 
a moment, and scrutinised the blue eyes 
wistfully. Apparently their expression 
was reassuring, for the tears flowed more 
slowly. 
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*“ You're not afraid of me, little one .” 
The tove was so confident and kindly, 
that little Elsie did what many an older 
person would have done under the same 
circumstances — gave the answer that was 
evidently expected of her. She shook her 
head, “I’m going to take you part of the 
way home on my shoulder. You'll like 
that, won’t you?” 

“Elsie wants to go to mother. She 
wants her tea.” 

“That’s all right, then; Elsie’s going.” 
He perched her comfortably on his 
shoulder, and turned to Selma for further 
directions; then, feeling a little shudder 
pass through the child as she looked down 
} the steep incline, he took her into his 
arms again, so that she should not see it, 
as he said: “ Were you going up or 
down?” 

* Oh, thank you so much,” said Selma, 
gratefully ; ‘I am so very much obliged 
to you. Down would be far quicker for 
me if—if it is not too steep. We want to 
get into the Farstone Road. It is so 
kind of you.” 

She lifted her eyes shining with gratitude 
as she spoke, and he murmured, hastily, 
“ Not at all,” turning in the direction she 
had indicated. 

The light was beginning to fade a little 
by this time in the wood, and the half- 
mile which lay between them and the road 
would have been by no means easy walk- 
ing for a man with a child in his arms, 
Selma thought, even at the best of times. 
But the man behind her stepped con- 
fidently on, talking and laughing to Elsie 
all the time, never allowing her to feel 
either frightened or shaken until he stood 
with her on what she called the “ nice, un- 
jogging road.” 

“Thank you very much indeed,” said 
Selma, then. ‘Elsie, dear, say ‘thank 
you very much,’ and come.” 

But Elsie did not see the situation from 
the same point of view. 

“Thank you very much,” she said, 
obediently enough; but then she added, 
pathetically, and without attempting to 
move: “ Elsie’s welly tired.” 

Her friend in need turned hastily to 
Selma, and said, before she had time to 
recover herself : 

‘* May I not carry her home ?” 

“Oh,” began Selma, crimsoning, ‘‘ I—I 
couldn’t allow you to do such a thing. 
We are not going home; our party is 
picnicing on the shore, and they will be 
getting so anxious. Elsie, darling, it’s a 











lovely, smooth road now; you can walk 
beautifnlly.” 

But Elsie’s little nerves had been a good 
deal shaken; the small mouth trembled 
ominously, and two big tears made their 
appearance, to tender-hearted Selma’s in- 
finite dismay. 

Oh, don’t cry again, darling!” she 
exclaimed, appealingly. And then she 
raised her eyes to the blue ones which 
looked at her over the little fair head, as 
the man said again : 

* Please let me carry her. 
very little way to the shore.” 

“Tt is out of your way, I’m afraid,” she 
said, hesitatingly. 

“It is not of the least consequence, I 
assure you,” he said, eagerly—as the road 
in question led only to the open sea, he 
could not well assert that it was his way 
home, though he looked as though he 
would willingly have done so. “I’m 
afraid your friends will be getting 
anxious,” 

“Tt is most kind of you,” she faltered. 
Elsie ” But he had taken her 
hesitating words for consent, and the next 
instant they were walking down the road 
side by side. 

There was a short pause. 

It was quite five-and-twenty minutes’ 
walk to the shore, and Selma felt that it 
could not pass in total silence ; but for the 
moment, though why it should have been 
so she could not have explained, she was 
unable to produce a single remark, even 
upon s0 simple a subject as the weather. 
She was much relieved when the uncon- 
scious cause of her embarrassing position 
broke the silence by saying suddenly to her 
bearer : 

** Does you live here?” 

He seemed to rouse himself from 
thoughts of his own at the sound of the 
little voice, and he withdrew his eyes from 
the distant horizon, on which they had 
been rather elaborately fixed as though to 
prevent their wandering to the figure by 
his side, to meet Elsie’s enquiring face, 
and answer cheerily : 

No, I live a long way off!” 

Selma seized the opening, and dashed 
valiantly into the conversation. 

“The country about here is beautiful, 
isn’t it?” she said. 

“Very!” he answered, quickly, ‘ Do 
you know it well?” 

The conversation from this excellent 
starting-point should have gone on 
swimmingly ; but, of course, he could not 
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speak to her without turning his head 
towards her, and as she met his eyes, Selma 
felt her cheeks grow pink and hot under 
her shady hat, and her own eyes dropped 
hastily. She was so well accustomed to the 
admiration with which men always looked 
at her that it seemed to her their ordinary 
expression, and. she simply never noticed 
it at all; but she had never before been 
looked at quite as this man looked at 
her, and though she did not resent it, it 
rendered her entirely incapable of carrying 
on the conversation. Fortunately Elsie 
saved her the trouble. 

“We live a long way off, too,” she 
remarked, reflectively. ‘We live in 
London, don’t we, Selma? Oh, please ”— 
with a sudden little cry, and a clutch at 
the throat of her friend—“ oh, please don’t 
tumble Elsie !” 

He laughed apologetically, and not quite 
freely. 

“Did I nearly tumble Elsie?” he said. 
‘'T’m very sorry. So you are Elsie!” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then 
he turned to Selma with a new expression 
on his face, and a shade of constraint in 
his frank manner. He was evidently 
anxious to make conversation, for he pro- 
duced the brilliant and original remark : 

“What wonderful weather we are 
having!” But the sight of the lovely, 
flushed face she turned to him as she cast 
about in her mind for an equally inspirin 
response, apparently overwhelmed him with 
confusion, and he went on, breathlessly; as 
he looked back again at Elsie: 

“ What a pretty name Elsie is, and what 
a pretty bonnet you have! Will you tell 
me how old you are ?” 

“Tm five,” was the prompt and con- 
fidential response. ‘‘ Dick comes next— 
he’s quite old, he’s eleven. Nettie——” 

Elsie’s catalogue of her family’s respec- 
tive ages was cut short by a little cry from 
Selma, 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “I’ve lost my 
charm |” 

She stopped short in her quick walk as 
she spoke, and the man beside her stopped 
too, looking at her in blank bewilderment. 

“I—I beg your pardon,” he said, 
“you've lost—what ?” 

“My charm,” she answered, * from my 
chatelaine. Oh, what shall I do?” 

“Shall we go back, and look for it,” 
said he; ‘is it—is it a large thing ¢” 

Selma tried to laugh, but her eyes were 
bright with the tears which always rose so 
readily to them as she said : 


“Oh, no; thank you very much. It’s 
such a little thing, we should never find it 
—I may have dropped it somewhere in 
the wood. Please don’t mind about it, it 
can’t be helped ; only—only it was given 
me a long time ago by a friend, and I was 
fond of it. Shall we go on?” She moved 
on as she spoke, and he followed her 
reluctantly. 

“ What was it like?” he asked. 

“Oh, only a little gold heart,” she 
answered, trying to speak lightly. ‘ Please 
don’t trouble about it. Look, Elsie, there 
- the sea. Mother will think we are 
ost!” 

As she spoke they reached the turn of 
the road from which a narrow lane led 
down to the seashore, and Elsie’s friend 
stopped short. 

“Ts—are all your party there?” he 
asked. 

“ Yes,” said Selma, wondering rather at 
the question ; and thenshesaid, hesitatingly, 
and rather to her own surprise, “ Will 
you—will you not come and let Elsie’s 
mother thank you for herself? She will be 
so much obliged to you.” 

He reddened suddenly all over his 
bronzed face, and hesitated for a moment. 
Then he put the child down rather 
abruptly. 

“You are very kind,” he said; “no, I 
won’t do that, thanks. Good evening !” 
and before Selma could recover from her 
astonishment, or Elsie could thoroughly 
realise that she was standing on her own 
two tired little feet, he had turned the 
corner of the road by which they had 
come, and disappeared. At the same 
moment two of the Cornish boys ran 
round the other end of the lane from the 
shore, and greeted Selma and Elsie with 
a shout of surprise. 

“‘ Wherever have you been, Elsie?” they 
called, instinctively addressing their little 
sister, and not her unusual companion. 
“We've been hunting and shouting and 
tearing about all over the place, and you 
look as if you had been standing there all 
the time. What are you looking for?” 

“He’s gone!” responded the child, as 
they all four met in the middle of the 
lane. 

‘Who's gone?” demanded one of her 
brothers, while the other said: 

‘Please, Selma, mother’s rather anxious; 
shall I run on and tell her you're all 
right ?” 

“We'll all run,” answered Selma, 
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Come, darling—that’s right,” and three 
minutes later they ran literally into the 
arms of the whole Cornish family, and 
every one was asking questions at once. 
At last Elsie’s shrill little voice rose 
suddenly above all the others, as Selma 
was explaining, and apologising to Mrs. 
Cornish a little aside, 

“ He found us in the wood,” she 
announced. ‘“ And he was a nice, big 
man—wasn’t he, Selma !—and he carried 
Elsie all the way. It’s a pity Selma’s too 
big to be carried. He kept on looking at 
her all the time, and I spect he must have 
been finking "bout that!” 

A shout of laughter greeted this ob- 
servation, and all the cousins and Mrs. 
Cornish turned simultaneously to Selma. 

“My dear,” said her aunt, “I hope he 
wasn’t rude? He was on his way home 
from work, I suppose?” And then, sur- 
priced at Selma’s crimson cheeks, she 
added, in a lower voice: “ Was it un- 
pleasant, my dear? ” 

There was a bright colour in Selma’s 
cheeks as she answered, and her words 
seemed to tumble over one another in a 
way very unusual to her. 

“Oh no, auntie,” she said, “He was— 
it wasn’t—it was a gentleman.” 

A sudden silence fell upon the assembled 
Cornishes. Not one of them dared to 
tease Selma on such a subject as they 
would have teased one of themselves, and 
an awkward consciousness took possession 
of them that the laugh had been a mistake. 
There was a moment’s pause, and then 
Selma, with a quick, curious movement, as 
if she was throwing something from her, 
flung herself into the breach. 

“Tt was an adventure,” she cried, gaily ; 
“really and truly an adventure, There 
we were up a tree—as the boys say—only 
we were at the foot of a tree; and there 
we should have stayed, if the birds had 
been kind enough to feed us, until 
Elsie grew up, and I grew grey. But 
Providence created a young man—a nice, 
blue-eyed young man—-on purpose to walk 
through that particular wood at that 
particular moment. He came from no- 
where, and—he has gone back to where 
he came from. It’s my belief that he 
wasn’t real at alJ, and I shall take him for 
my own young man. Auntie, have you 
had tea? Elsie and I are starving, simply, 
aren’t we, darling?” 

Tea had been waiting for nearly an 
hour, and the sentiments of the whole 
party found a mouthpiece in Nettie, who 








observed, in a tone of extreme satisfaction, 
as they all arranged themselves on the 
sand in the poses each found most suitable 
to the consumption of food under the 
circumstances : 

‘* Tea is real, at all events!” 

“Yes, Nettie, tea is real, But, after 
all, what is tea?” returned Selma, with 
mock pathos. She had seated berself 
next to Helen, throwing her hat down on 
the sand by her side as she did so, and 
she half propped herself against her sister’s 
shoulder, her soft, dark hair all rvfiled 
about her forehead as she continued, in 
the same tone: “Do you tonsider tea a 
substitute for a nice young man, Nettie ?— 
some cake, please—for a handsome young 
man, with beautiful blue eyes, and nice 
curly brown hair? I can’t console myself 
with fleeting joys like tea. I’ve lost my 
heart to an unreality. Oh——”—her 
flushed, excited face changed suddenly— 
‘oh, talking of hearts, Nell, I have had 
a real loss—my charm !” 

** Your little gold heart—the thing Mr. 

ell gave you when e 

“Yes!” interposed Selma, hastily. 
am so sorry.” 

‘Oh, Selma, so am I!” 

Mr, Tyrrell had given the little trinket 
to his pupil many years ago, when she had 
conquered her first great difficulty ; and 
Helen knew how fond her sister had been 
of it. She was rather surprised that the 
cloud over Selma’s face passed almost 
immediately. 

“Where do they make young men like 
that?” she exclaimed, merrily, addressing 
the company at large, as she handed her 
cup to the boy who was sitting—or rather 
sprawling—next her, that it might go to 
Mrs, Cornish to be refilled. ‘‘ No, thank 
you, Jim, I’m not hungry,” as the same 
boy handed her bread and butter, with 
such grace as his position allowed. ‘He 
was like a young man out of a story-book, 
with bronzed features, and powerful 
hands, and all that kind of thing. I 
believe he was specially made for this 
occasion only, wasn’t he, Elsie ?” 

Elsie looked seriously up into the 
sparkling, dancing eyes as Selma leant 
suddenly across Helen with a swift, grace- 
ful movement, and turned back the big 
sun-bonnet, which nearly hid the little 
face. 

“What is ‘’peshally made,’ Selma?” 
she asked. : 

Selma laughed a gay, excited, ringing 
laugh. 
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“ What is ‘’peshally made,’ Elsie?” she 
repeated. ‘ Well, it means that no one 
but you and I has ever seen your ‘big, 
nice map.’ And it means that we shan’t 
see him ever again. Do you see?” 

** Not see him ever again?” said Elsie, 
regretfully. ‘ Yes, Elsie sees, Isn’t it a 
pity, Selma, he was maked like that ?” 

Selma laughed again; and declaring 
that adventure had taken away her appe- 
tite, she let herself drop gradually back- 
ward on the sand, with her hands clasped 
under her head, and began to talk. She 
was in one of those moods of wild spirits 
in which she now and then indulged, 
in which she was perfectly irresistible, 
Nothing was too fanciful or too ridiculous 
for her to say. Everything done or said 
by any member of the party seemed to 
call out her sense of fun; and she abso- 
lutely revelled in nonsense — nonsense 
which was always graceful and fascinating, 
as Selma in her wildest moments could 
not fail to be. Her eyes danced, and her 
cheeks glowed, her sweet, bright voice 
rang with merriment, and her whole 
personality seemed radiant with happy 
youth and excitement, 

She kept every one, from Mrs. Cornish 
to little Elsie, in fits of laughter until the 
time came for going home, and then there was 
a general clamour from the young Cornishes 
‘to go in the carriage with Selma.” There 
were two wagonettes, and a division was 
finally effected by which Selma and two or 
three boys and girls, with Helen and 
Humphrey to act as ballast, were packed 
off as the first detachment. 

Daring the first mile the occupants of 
the other carriage could catch the laughing 
tones of Selma’s voice as she made fresh 
fan out of everything they passed, and 
were devoured with envy at not being able 
to hear the words, But gradually her 
voice dropped out of the chatter kept up 
between Helen and the younger ones. She 
had been the last to get in, and was sitting 
at the end of the wagonette, steadying her- 
self with one slender hand on the end rail, 
and—half-unconsciously and involuntarily 
at first——her eyes wandered from the 
laughing faces on her right to what lay 
beyond Humphrey, as he sat immediately 
opposite her. 

The moon was rising, and her words 
became fewer and less lively, and her voice 
grew softer and slower. Under the magical 
spell of the moon the landscape seemed to 
evolve itsclf, mysterious and unfamiliar 
in that always mysterious light, out of the 








vague shadowiness of summer darkness, 
and, little by little, all unconsciously, she 
moved her head so that she saw nothing 
but that slowly strengthening light, steal- 
ing on so peacefully, conquering darkness 
so gently and imperceptibly. The voices 
about her died into distance and unreality, 
she hardly heard them ; the actual world 
seemed to recede and retreat, leaving her 
alone in that mysterious world where every 
soul must be alone for ever with its own 
longings and its own regrets—the world 
of beauty, whereof the atmosphere is aspi- 
ration. Her eyes grew deep and dark, and 
her face, very beautiful with that sensitive 
receptive hush on it, paled slightly as she 
watched, and trembled a little now and 
then. 

There was another silent occupant of the 
carriage, who watched her face during the 
drive almost as intently as she watched the 
rising moon, and as Humphrey gave her 
his hand when they reached home that 
she might follow Helen—the children had 
jamped out of the carriage and rushed 
in—he said, quietly : 

“Tt has been lovely, hasn’t it 4” 

Selma flushed hotly, and turned quickly 
towards him. He smiled slightly, and she 
exclaimed : 

“Humphrey, how did you know? How 
like you! Why, you had your back to 
it!” 

“T saw it in your face,” he said, with 
a smile; “and I saw the sky behind 

ou.” 

“It—it took hold of me, somehow,” she 
said, shyly; and then, as he nodded without 
a word, she slipped her arm through her 
sister's, and smiled brightly up at him, as 
she exclaimed: “ Nell, you’ve given me 
the very nicest brother in the world! It’s 
sweet of you!” 

Helen laughed. 

“Tm so glad you're satisfied, Selma!” 
she said. ‘‘ You are satisfied, too, are you 
not, Humphrey ?” 

And as he turned to her, with that look 
in his eyes which never shone in them for 
any one but Helen—a look so different 
from the sympathetic interest they held for 
Selma, that when it lighted them they 
hardly seemed to belong to the same man— 
they all three moved away into the house, 
and the two girls ran upstairs, nominally to 
get ready for supper, though, as Selma 
observed, supper was a farce, when it 
seemed about three minutes since tea. 

Selma had just tossed her hat on to the 
bed when they heard the larger wagonette, | 
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with the rest of the party, roll up the 
drive. There was a stir of arrival, an 
unusual kind of cry, as though every one 
downstairs had suddenly and simul- 
taneously exclaimed, and Nettie dashed 
headlong into the room, and cast herself 
breathlessly on to a chair. 

* What do you think?” she gasped. 

“Ob, what, Nettie?” 

“ Roger’s come |” 

**Come!” exclaimed Helen and Selma, 
in the same breath. ‘ Not really ?” 

“He has! He was waiting in the 
breakfast-room. Father wouldn’t say until 
mother came, and I haven’t seen him yet. 
Oh, isn’t it exciting |” 

And Nettie bounded up from her chair 
and cast herself frantically upon Helen’s 
neck, 

“He wasn’t to have been in England 
for another week or ten days,” said Helen 
as she kissed the girl. ‘Oh, isn’t auntie 
delighted? Was the letter delayed, I 
wonder ?” 

“ Yes—no—I mean a little. He meant 
it to be a surprise. Oh, isn’t it too thrill- 
ing!” cried Nettie, again, as Mrs. Cornish’s 
voice, curiously excited and unsteady, was 
heard calling from the foot of the stairs. 

* Helen, Helen and Nettie, come down, 
my dears.” 

Helen turned to Selma, as the excited 
Nettie dashed out of the room as im- 
petuously as she had dashed in, and put 
two quite trembling hands up to her hair ; 
her cheeks were very rosy. 

“Am I—tidy, Selma?” she said, hur- 
riedly, ‘Humphrey is so very fond of 
Roger, you know. He was talking about 
him this afternoon. Put me straight, 
Selma, Oh, don’t you think I'd better 
change my dress ?” 

“You're beautiful, dear,’ answered 
Selma, reassuringly, as she gave a few 
quick, deft touches to her sister’s hair. 
“You needn’t do anything at all. There, 
go down.” 

‘You're coming, Selma? Oh, do come 
with me!” 

Selma laughed. 

“Very well, Nell,” she said; ‘ we'll go 
down together.” 

They were far too preoccupied with the 
introduction before Helen to give a 
thought to the state of Selma’s personal 
appearance. The wavy hair was rather 


loose and tumbled, and made the face it 
framed—pinker in the cheeks than usual 
with excitement--look even younger and 
lovelier than usual; she still had in her 





dress a bunch of white roses she had 
gathered in the morning, withered now, 
but still fragrant and graceful. 

They went down the shallow old stair- 
case arm-in-arm, and as she laid her hand 
upon the drawing-room door, Selma turned 
and smiled brightly and encouragingly at 
the palpitating Helen. ‘She turned the 
handle and pushed the door a little open, 
and then, quite suddenly, to Helen’s 
astonishment, she stopped short ; her whole 
face changed, and a crimson flush rushed 
over it, dying her very throat. 

“Oh, Helen!” she whispered; “ oh, 
Helen !” 

From within the room, which was 
hidden from the two girls on the threshold 
by a screen, a man’s voice was audible—a 
full, manly voice which Helen had never 
heard before. But before she could 
sufficiently recover from her surprise 
either to go on into the room or to ask an 
explanation of her sister, little Elsie ran 
across the hall towards them, and Selma 
caught her quickly by the hand. 

“Come in, Elsie!” she said, rapidly ; 
“Helen, we mustn’t wait!” And she 
pushed Helen gently before her, following 
closely with Elsie’s hand held tightly in 
her own, her eyes fixed on the ground, and 
her colour coming and going as she 
breathed. 

Mrs. Cornish’s words, “ Roger, here is 
Helen !” were not needed. The tall man 
who was standing between herself and her 
husband near the drawing-room window 
turned quickly as the girls entered, and as 
she saw his face Elsie dropped Selma’s 
hand and ran past Helen towards him, 
crying delightedly : 

“Qh, it’s him! It’s him! 
wasn’t ’peshally made!” 


Selma, he 





CONCERNING SOME DINNERS IN 
OUR AUGUSTAN AGE. 





NUMEROUS allusions to dinners, all of 
more or less interest, occur in Swift’s well- 
known “Journal to Stella,” and fill the 
reader’s mind with the pleasantest of remi- 
niscences. We go with him to Lord 
Halifax’s, at Hampton Court, where he 
meets Sir Paul Methuen, the maker of the 
Portugal treaty, and Sir Francis Delaval, 
an active politician. “I walked in the 
gardens,” says Swift, “saw the cartoons of 





Raphael, and other things, and with great 
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difficulty got from Halifax, who would have 
kept me to-morrow to show me his house, 
and plate, and improvements.” We follow 
him into the City with Sir Andrew Foun- 
taine, dine at the chop-house with Will 
Pate, the learned woollen-draper; after- 
wards peeping in at the china shops and 
booksellers’; and before parting drink a 
couple of pints of white wine at the 
tavern, On one occasion, being disap- 
pointed at a friend’s, he is forced to retire 
to a “blind chop-house,” where he dines 
upon a basin of bad broth, and three chops 
of mutton—for tenpence. On another, he 
accompanies Sir Andrew to a tavern, where 
they are made to pay sixteen shillings for 
a couple of bottles of wine—Portugal and 
Florence—and a neck of mutton—dressed 
i la Maintenon—which “a dog could not 
eat.” His dinners with Harley, the states- 
man, afterwards Earl of Oxford, who 
always treated him with special distinction, 
were of too frequent occurrence to be par- 
ticularised. 

Then, again, he dines at the “ Devil 
Tavern,” Fleet Street, with Addison and 
Dr. Garth, author of “The Dispensary” 
—the latter treating; and with Addison 
and Steele, and Addison’s sister, married 
to one Monsieur Sartre, a Frenchman, 
prebendary of Westminster, who has “a 
delicious house and garden”; and with 
Addison and Dick Stewart, Lord Mount- 
joy’s brother, the former acting as host, 
and getting half-fuddled, as was too often 
his way, while Swift kept his head cool by 
mixing water with his wine. He is subject 
to fits of giddiness — premonitory of the 
brain disorder that clouded his declining 
years—and temperance is his necessity as 
well as his choice. We follow him to the 
house of the brilliant Secretary of State, 
Mr. Saint John, afterwards Lord Boling- 
broke, where the only other guests are a 
Mr. Lewis and the celebrated physician 
and hot Tory, Mr. Friend, who wrote the 
narrative of the Earl of Peterborough’s 
splendid actions in Spain, ‘The Secretary 
uses him with all the kindness in the world.” 
Matt Prior drops in after dinner; and in 
the course of conversation, Saint John says, 
not too courteously, that the best thifig he 
has read is not Prior’s, but Swift’s sparkling 
lines on Vanbrugh’s house, which the 
author ‘‘does not reckon so very good 
neither.” 

He attends the Duke of Ormond, with 
about fifty other Irish gentlemen, to 
Skinner’s Hall, where the Londonderry 
Company had laid out three hundred pounds 





on the entertainment of their visitors. 
“Three great tables with the dessert laid 
in mighty figure. Sir Richard Levinge— 
the Irish speaker—and I,” says Swift, 
“got discreetly to the head of the second 
table to avoid the crowd at the first; but 
it was so cold, and so confounded a noise 
with the trumpets and hautboys, that I 
grew weary, and stole away before the 
second course came on.” Another day he 
dines with Mr. Dartqueneuf, the celebrated 
epicure ; but unhappily he gives us no par- 
ticulars of the menu. On occasion, how- 
ever, he can content himself at home 
with three fresh herrings, which, as he 
remarks, are wholesome, and a favourite 
dish of his. I suppose they were served 
according to his rhyming directions in 
“Verses Made for Fruit-women,” etc. : 


Eat them with pure fresh butter and mustard, 
Their bellies are soft and as white as a custard, 


Another time he goes with Dartqueneuf 
—anglicised into Dartneuf—to dine with 
James, clerk of the kitchen to the Queen, 
when he has the Queen’s wine, and such 
very fine victuals that he could not eat 
them. Stew-pie, let me note, was the 
epicure’s favourite dainty. At least he is 
made to say so in Lord Lyttelton’s 
Dialogue in the shades between him and 
Apicius, wherein they discuss the subject 
of good eating as practised by the ancients 
and moderns. He was a contributor to 
“‘ The Tatler,” and in number two hundred 
and fifty-two defends the moderate use of 
wine, 

Swift dines one day with the Secretary 
Saint John, and drinks some of that wine 
which the Great Dake of Tuscany used to 
send to Sir William Temple. Swift likes 
it mightily ; but Saint John prefers his 
usual liquors, champagne and burgundy, 
and orders his butler to send Swift a 
chest of the Florence wine on the follow- 
ing day. Lord Anglesey, George Gran- 
ville — afterwards Lord Lansdowne — 
General Webb, the hero of Wynendael, 
whom the Tories pitted against Marlborough 
—Thackeray introduces him in his “ Es- 
mond ”—these at different times are his 
hosts. At George Granville’s he goes 
away early, and believes the rest would 
soon be fuddled. 

“Tt will not do,” he says, “ with Prior’s 
lean carcase. I drink little, miss my 
glass often, put water in my wine, and go 
away before the rest, which I take to be a 
good receipt for sobriety. Let us put it 
into rhyme, and so make a proverb : 
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Drink little at a time ; 

Put water with your wine ; 
Miss your glass when you can; 
And go off the first man, 


: I ate but little to-day, and of the 
geutlest meat. I refused ham and pigeons, 
pease-soup, stewed beef, cold salmon, be- 
cause they were too strong.” As time 
passes on, he begins to dine frequently 
with the Vanhomrighs, developing that 
intimacy with Vanessa (Hester Van- 
homrigh) which had so pititul a termina- 
tion. He dines with Matt Prior and 
Bishop (then Dean) Atterbury; and one 
wishes he had recorded in his “ Journal ” 
even but a few of the good things tbat 
must have been said by such atrio! He 
goes to Buckleberry, Secretary Saint John’s 
country seat. ‘Mr. Secretary,” he says, 
“was a perfect country gentleman at 
Buckleberry ; he smoked tobacco with one 
or two neighbours ; he enquired after the 
wheat in such a field ; he went to visit his 
hounds, and knew all their names; he and 
his lady saw me to my chamber just in 
the country fashion.” At Windsor Castle 
he dines at the board of green cloth. 
“Tt is much the best table in England, 
and costs the Queen a thousand pounds a 
month while she is at Windsor or Hampton 
Court ; and is the only mark of magnifi- 
cence or hospitality I ever see in the 
Queen’s family ; it is designed to entertain 
foreign ministers, and people of quality, 
who came to see the Queen, and have no 
place to dine at,” 

Lord Abercorn entertains him with “a 
fine fat haunch of venison, that smelt 
rarely on one side ;” and he goes to Lord 
Peterborough’s, at Parson’s Green, to dine 
with his secretary, lamenting that he can- 
not eat any of the plentiful fruit, except 
one fig. “I envy people maunching and 
maunching peaches and grapes,” he says, 
“and I not daring to eat a bit.” Aguin, 
he dines with the Lord Treasurer—the 
Duke of Shrewsbury; Lord Rivers, the 
two secretaries, Mr. Granville, and Matt 
Prior, being of the party. Witty Dr. 
Arbuthnot is another of his hosts; and 
the two of them draw up a sham subscrip- 
tion-form for a book, to be called a 
“ History of the Maids of Honour since 
Harry the Eighth, showing they make the 
best wiver,” etc., five shillings to be paid 
down, and five shillings upon delivery of 
the volume. They sent it to the Maids of 
Honour when they came in to supper; 
and it appears that all of them were 
“taken in,” and subscribed. One day 





he dines with the Queen’s chaplains, and 
pronounces it the worst provided table at 
Court. ‘“ We ate on pewter ; every chap- 
lain, when he is made a dean, gives a 
piece of plate, and so they have got a 
little, some of it very old. One who was 
made Dean of Peterborough —a small 
deanery—said he would give no plate; he 
was only Dean of Peterborough.” When 
he dines at home, he makes shift with “a 
bit of mutton and a pot of ale” from the 
nearest cook-shop; but he is seldom re- 
duced to this extremity. He dines out 
almost every day, and knows the table of 
almost every man of distinction. His 
“Journal” is a complete register of his 
dinners ; unfortunately, he records nothing 
of the conversation that lightened them. 
Bolingbroke, Harley, Prior, Arbuthnot, 
Sir Samuel Garth—what happy thoughts 
and brilliant mots he might have handed 
down to a delighted posterity, if he had 
seen fit! It is curious at times to see the 
pride of this wayward, gloomy spirit 
kindled into fire. Once he was to have 
dined at Lady Ashburnham’s, but as she 
sent her coach for him, and did not call in 
person, he refused to go. He would never 
allow any one to suppose that they patro- 
nised him ; on the contrary, they were to 
believe that he did them an honour—as, 
indeed, he did—by accepting of their 
hospitality. His tone is that of a King 
towards his subjects ; or, at all events, of 
a King towards his equals, 

I need hardly carry the record further ; 
but here are two or three entries too 
good to be omitted : 

“TI dined today with a lady of my 
acquaintance, who was sick, in her bed- 
chamber ”—probably Mrs. Vanhomrigh— 
‘upon three herrings anda chicken. The 
dinner was my bespeaking.” Again: ‘1 
dined privately with a friend on a herring 
and chicken, and half a flask of bad 
Florence.” And yet again: “I hate Lent ; 
I hate different diets, and furmenty, and 
butter, and herb porridge, and sour, de- 
vout faces of people who only put on 
religion for seven weeks, I dined with 
Dr. Arbuthnot, and had a true Lenten 
dinner, not in point of victuals, but spleen ; 
for his wife and a child or two were sick 
in the house, and that was full as morti- 
fying as fish.” ‘‘ Lord Masham made me 
go home with him to-night to eat boiled 
oysters. Take oysters, wash them clean, 
that is, wash their shells clean; then put 
your oysters in an earthen pot, with their 





hollow sides down; then put this pot, 
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covered, into a great kettle with water, 
and so let them boil. Your oysters are 
boiled in their own liquor; do not mix 
water.” Ata later period of his life, when 
exiled to an Irish deanery, he wrote: ‘I 
live in the corner of a vast unfurnished 
house. My family consists of a steward, a 
groom, a helper in my stable, a footman, 
and an old maid, who are all at board 
wages ; and when I do not dine abroad or 
make an entertainment—which last is very 
rare—I eat a mutton pie and drink half a 
pint of wine.” When he dined abroad, he 
allowed himself “a pint at noon and half 
as much at night,” 

The etiquette of the Court was not 
relieved in its cumbrous pressure, nor was 
the Royal cuisine improved in the direction 
of grace and refinement, under the first two 
sovereigns of the House of Hanover. 
George the First brought with him from 
his electorate a hearty Hanoverian appetite; 
and in his partiality for substantial fare and 
strong liquors, differed not from the mass of 
his new subjects. As Elector of Hanover he 
had kept a liberal table ; had had his maitre 
d’hétel, his French cook, and his body 
cook, two inferior cooks, six assistant 
cooks, two masters of the roast, a pastry- 
baker, a pie-baker, four pastry-cooks, three 
scullions, and so on. The Court life under 
this dull but honest sovereign, who neither 
loved England nor her people, but did 
his duty by both, according to his 
lights, was wunspeakably heavy; and 
everybody breathed more freely when he 
slept with his ancestors, and George the 
Second reigned in his stead. But the 
tone of society—or of that limited portion 
of it which arrogates to itself a capital 
letter—was no purer or healthier. We 
may learn all about it from the memoirs 
and chroniques scandaleuses of the time, 
which are unusually numerous and ex- 
ceptionally frank. What a strange and 
varied picture do they put before us! 
How crowded is the gallery of notabilities 
to which they admit us! The choleric, 
courageous, straightforward, sensual, good- 
natured monarch, and the clever, cynical 
wife whom he loved in his own 
queer way, who ruled him so adroitly, 
and served him so devotedly ; their dis- 
cordant family of sons and daughters ; ‘the 
burly, deep-drinking, coarse-tongued, but 
able and astute minister, Sir Robert 
Walpole, to whom England owes 80 great a 
debt of gratitude ; Pulteney, Earl of Bath, 
the brilliant Carteret, the accomplished 
Chesterfield ; Hervey and Horace Walpole 





and Lady Mary Wortley Montague, a 
woman of rare courage and strong brain ; 
Pitt, the Great Commoner, the thunder of 
whose eloquence we still seem to hear, the 
victories of whose daring statesmanship we 
still enjoy ; the shambling, shuffling New- 
castle ; amiable Mrs, Howard ; jolly Mary 
Bellenden, handsome Lady Hervey, the } 
fair Lepell, and the beautiful Miss Gun- 
nings—the Countess of Coventry and 
Duchess of Argyle—Garrick and Qain, 
Mrs. Oldfield and Mrs. Bracegirdle ; Swift 
and Pope; Fielding, Smollett, and 
Richardson; Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and Goldsmith; with a background of 
Mohawks, duellists, ‘ bloods,” and highway- 
men—a motley company. 

Addison made no pretensions to gastro- 
nomic connoisseurship. He loved a good 
dinner, but one on the old English lines 
—a couple of plain dishes : anything 
simple and natural. He tells us that his 
maxim was: That he keeps the greatest 
table who has the most valuable company 
at it. His weakness was for a bottle, or 
even two or three bottles of old wine ; but 
he liked to drink them along with two or 
three old friends. He seems, however, to 
have taken wine partly to conquer a con- 
stitutional shyness, It was not until after 
the first bottle that his tongue was loosed, 
that he conquered his mauvaise honte and 
was able to do himself justice. “It is 
reported,” says a writer in ‘‘ The Con- 
noisseur,” “to have been one of the most 
exquisite entertainments to the choice 
spirits in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century to get Addison and Steele together 
in company for the evening. Steele enter- 
tained them till he was tipsy, when the 
same wine that stupefied him only served 
to elevate Addison, who took up the ball 
just as Steele dropped it, and kept it up 
for the rest of the evening.” When thus 
elevated,” Addison, by the consent of all 
his contemporaries, was the prince of 
talkers. Lady Mary Wortley Montague 
said that she had known all the wits, and 
that Addison was the best company in the 
world. Swift did not love Addison ; but 
he confessed to Stella that, after all, he 
had never known a more agreeable asso- 
ciate. And Dr. Young—assuredly no mean 
an authority—said that when he was at 
his ease he went on in a noble strain of 
thought and language, so as to chain the 
attention of every hearer. 

Before he married the Countess of 
Warwick, his chief companions were 
Steele, Davenant, Budgell, Ambrose 
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Philips, and others of the wits. He used 
to breakfast with one or other of them at 
his lodgings in Saint James’s Place ; dine 
at taverns with them; then adjourn to 
Button’s Coffse House ; and thence to some 
tavern again in the evening for supper. 
He often sat late, says Johnson, and drank 
too much wine. He was a member of the 
Kit-cat Club, and a regular attendant at its 
meetings in Shoe Lane, or at the ‘‘ Upper 
Flask” on the borders of Hampstead 
Heath. 

It is a tradition of Holland House— 
which became Addison’s after his marriage 
—that, when composing, he would walk 
up and down the picture-gallery—after- 
wards called the long room—with a bottle 
of wine at each end of it, which he finished 
“ during the operation.” The tradition is 
probably an exaggeration, based on his 
well-known weakness, 

We are left in no doubt as to his in- 
dividual tastes. In a diverting paper in 
“ The Spectator ” he ridicules with his easy 
humour the mania for foreign dishes, exhor- 
ting his readers to stick to the food of their 
forefathers, and to reconcile themselves to 
beef and mutton. This was the diet, he 
says, of that hardy race of mortals who 
won the fields of Cressy and Agincourt. 
“The uncrowned King Arthur,” he con- 
tinues, “is generally looked upon as the 
first who ever sat down to a whole roasted 
ox—which was certainly the best way to 
preserve the gravy—and it is further 
added that he and his knights sat about it 
at his round table, and usually consumed 
it to the very bones, The Black Prince 
was a professed lover of the brisket ; not 
to mention the history of the sirloin, or 
the institution of the order of the Beef- 
eaters ”— Addison appears to have been 
ignorant of their real origin—“ which are 
all so many evideat and undeniable marks 
of the great respect which our warlike 
predecessors have paid to this excellent 
food. The tables of the ancient gentry of 
this nation were covered thrice a day with 
hot roast beef; and I am credibly informed 
by an antiquary who has searched the 
registers in which the bills of fare of the 
Court are recorded, that instead of tea, 
and bread and butter, which have prevailed 
of late years, the maids of honour in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time were allowed three rumps 
of beef for their breakfast.” 

Though the English aristocracy and 
gentry had degenerated, Addison rejoices 
that the common people still kept up the 


taste of their ancestors ; for what kind of | “dear Prue” with charming grace. When 





work, he asks, would our countrymen 
have made at Blenheim and Ramillies, if 
they had been fed with fricasseas and 
ragouts ? 

He goes on to describe his visit ‘last 
summer” to the house of a friend, who 
was a great admirer of the French cookery. 
When he sat down to dinner, he found 
the table covered with a great variety of 
unknown dishes, and as he could not guess 
their contents, he was unable. to help him- 
self. The one immediately before him he 
took to be a roasted porcupine; but after- 
wards ascertained that it was only a 
larded turkey. Among other dainties, he 
caught sight of something like a pheasant ; 
but to his great surprise, his friend told 
him it was a rabbit, a sort of meat he 
never cared for. ‘At last,” he says, “I 
discovered with some joy a pig at the 
lower end of the table, and begged a 
gentleman that was near it to cut me a 
piece.” But the master of the house 
telling him it had been whipped to death 
—a barbarous practice which was sup- 
posed to increase the delicacy of the flesh 
—he felt unable to eat of an animal that 
had suffered so cruelly, ‘I was now in 
great hunger and confusion, when, me- 
thought, I smelled the agreeable savour of 
roast beef, but could not tell from which 
dish it arose, though I did not question ; 
but it lay disguised in one of them. Upon 
turning my head, I saw a noble sirloin on 
the side table, smoking in the most 
delicious manner. I had recourse to it 
more than once, and could not see, with- 
out some indignation, that substantial 
English dish banished in so ignominious a 
manner, to make way for French kick- 
shaws.” 

Addison is better pleased with the 
dessert, which, when all was ranged in its 
proper order, looked like a very beautiful 
winter-piece. There were several pyramids 
of candied sweetmeats that hung like 
icicles, with fruits scattered up and down, 
and birds in an artificial kind of frost. 
“At the same time, there wore great 
quantities of cream beaten up into a snow, 
and near them little plates of sugar-plums, 
disposed like so many heaps of hailstones, 
with a multitude of congelations in jellies 
of various colours,” 

I come next to speak of Steele. He was 
a good-humoured host and a companionable 
guest ; addicted, as everybody knows, to 
“thin potations,” and fond of staying out 
o’ nights, excusing himself thereafter to his 
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Addison was in the company he shone 
with a subdued light ; but, in the absence 
of his Mentor, did more justice to his 
admirable faculties. His hospitality out- 
ran his means, and the sanguine, lively, 
frank-hearted fellow was constantly in- 
volved in pecuniary difficulties. “One day,” 
says Johnson, “‘ having invited to his house 
a great number of persons of the first 
quality, they were surprised at the number 
of liveries which surrounded the table ; 
and after dinner, when wines and mirth 
had set them free from the observation of 
a rigid ceremony, one of them inquired of 
Sir Richard how such an expensive train 
of domestics could be consistent with his 
fortune, Sir Richard very frankly con- 
fessed that they were followers of whom 
he would willingly be rid. And then, 
being asked why he did not discharge 
them, declared that they were bailiffs, who 
had introduced themselves with an execu- 
tion, and whom, since he could not send 
them away, he had thought it convenient 
to embellish with liveries, that they might 
do him credit while they stopped.” 

Like almost all the men of letters, his 
contemporaries, Steele was a diner-out. 
He frequented the dinners of the White- 
hall Club, at the “ Upper Flask Tavern,” 
in Hampstead, and was a constant attendant 
at Button’s, at Will’s, at Dick’s, and at the 
* Fountain,” the ‘‘ Bull’s Head,” and the 
“ Thatched House.” 

In “The Tatler” he takes occasion, in 
number two hundred and sixty-three, to 
comment upon the later hours which were 
growing fashionable in society for its 
various functions. Calling at the house of 
one friend, who adhered to the old ways— 
“super vias antiquas stare”—he found 
that he had just set down to dinner at 
eleven o'clock; and this circumstance 
suggested to him a train of reflection. 

‘Our grandmothers,” he says, “ though 
they were wont to sit up the last in the 
family, were all of them fast asleep at the 
same hours that their daughters are busy 
at crimp and basset. Modern statesmen 
are concerting schemes, and engaged in the 
depth of politics, at the time when their 
forefathers were laid down quietly to rest, 
and had nothing in their heads but dreams, 
As we have thus thrown business and 
pleasure into the hours of rest, and by 
that means made the natural night but 
half as long as it should be, we are forced 
to piece it out with a great part of the 
morning ; so that near two-thirds of the 
nation lie fast asleep for several hours in 








broad daylight.... If you would see 
the innovations which have been made 
among us in this particular, you may only 
look into the hours of colleges, where they 
still dine at eleven, and sup at six, which 
were doubtless the hours of the whole 
nation at the time when those places were 
founded. That at present the courts of 
justice are scarce opened in Westminster- 
hall at the time when William Rufus used 
to go to dinner in it. ... I have some- 
times thought to draw up a memorial in 
the behalf of supper against dinner, setting 
forth, that the said dinner has made 
several encroachments upon the said 
supper, and entered very far upon his 
frontiers ; that he has banished him out of 
several families, and in all has driven him 
from his head-quarters, and forced him to 
make his retreat into the hours of mid- 
night; and, in short, that he is now in 
danger of being entirely confounded and 
lost in a breakfast.” 

In Steele’s time the middle classes 
dined, as most of them do now, about two 
o'clock ; but the fashionable hour was four, 
or a little later. Thus Swift says in his 
“ Journal of a Modern Lady,” 1718 : 


This business of importance o’er, 

And Madam almost dressed by four, 

The footinan, in his usual phrase, 

Comes up with, ‘* Madam, dinner stays.” 


But in “ The Country Life,” the dinner- 
hour in rural society is put much earlier : 
At two, or after, we return all ; 
From the four elements assembling, 
Warned by the bell, all folks come tumbling. 


Now water’s brought and dinner’s done ; 
With ‘‘ Church and King,” the ladies gone. 


Pope—‘' Queen Anne’s pale little vale- 
tudinarian poet,” as Mrs. Browning calls him 
—was prevented by physical causes from in- 
dulging in the luxuries of the table, except 
on special occasions, when he always paid 
the consequences of transgression. Never- 
theless he was an inveterate diner-out and 
a liberal host. While engaged in his 
Homeric labours he frequently sought re- 
lief by a visit to town, and attended the 
séances of the Scribblers’.Club, to which 
Swift, Parnell, Gay, and Arbuthnot be- 
longed ; or those of the older and more 
influential October Club. At both these 
places Pope’s presence was ever welcome ; 
and it is to be feared that sometimes he 
was led into convivial outbursts as incom- 
patible with his constitutional infirmity as 
inconsistent with the even tenor of his 
ordinary life. At his Twickenham villa 
he received a continual circle of guests, 
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and was never weary of showing them the 
beauties of his garden and the wonders of 
his grotto. 

He was fond, it is said, of highly-seasoned 
dishes, sweetmeats, and drams; and his 
death was absurdly imputed by some of 
his acquaintances to a silver saucepan, in 
which he used to warm lampreys. He was 
seldom happier, perhaps, than during his 
sojourn with Allen, Lord Bathurst, whom 
Burke describes as ‘one of the most 
amiable men of his age,” at his seat of 
Oakley, near Cirencester. Pope, no doubt, 
felt the better for the old Lord’s gaiety of 
temper and high animal spirits, which was 
manifested in a very lively manner on one 
occasion, when his son, the austere Lord 
Chancellor, having retired from the dinner- 
table with some remarks on the advantage 
of early hours, he proposed to his guest 
that they should crack another bottle, 
now that the old gentleman had gone to 
bed. Ina letter to Martha Blount, Pope 
describes his manner of life in this rural 
retreat : 

“T write an hour or two every morning, 
then ride out a-hunting upon the Downs, 
eat heartily, talk tender sentiments with 
Lord B.; or draw plans for houses and 

arden, open avenues, cut glades, plant 
firs, contrive waterworks; ali very fine and 
beautiful in our own imagination. At 
night we play commerce, and play pretty 
high. . . . I like this course of life so well 
that I am resolved to stay here till I hear 
of somebody’s being in town that is worth 
coming after.” 

He was often at Lord Bolingbroke’s, 
Dawley Farm being within an easy drive 
from Twickenham. Thither he went to 
try the recuperative effects of ass’s milk, 
and it was on one of his homeward 
journeys, in Bolingbroke’s carriage and 
six, that he was overturned in a little 
river, about a mile from Twickenham. The 
glasses of the coach were up, and the poet 
was asleep. On waking, he found the 
water up to “the knots of his periwig.” 
He tried in vain to lower the glasses; and 
it was some time before the footman, who 
had stuck in the mud, could come to his 
assistance, and, by breaking the window, 
deliver him from his peril. 

He also visited, at Wimbledon, the 
Duchess of Marlborough. We read of his 
sending her some pineapples of his own 
growing, and she sends him a buck, with 
which he gives a dinner to his friends. 
“Your bounty,” he writes, “has enabled 
me to make a great figure at Twickenham 





these holidays.” At Prior Park, near 
Bath, the residence of the philanthropist, 
Ralph Allen—the Squire Allworthy of 
Fielding’s “Tom Jones”—he was a frequent 
guest, and always treated with the warmest 
and most considerate hospitality. 

In his “‘Imitations of Horace”—bock ii, 
satire 2—our poet alludes to the gross 
appetites of his contemporaries : 


Preach as I please, I doubt my curious men 

Will choose a pheasant still before a hen; 

Yet hens of Guinea full as good I hold, 

Except you eat the feathers green and gold. 

Of carps and mullets, why prefer the great, 
Though cut in pieces as my lord can eat ; 

Yet for small turbots such esteem profess, 
Because God made them large, the others less. 
Oldfield, with more than hungry throat endued, 
Cries, ‘‘ Send me, gods ! a whole hog barbacued.”* 





RHYME. 


PLAYING with words—the pretty toys— 
Whose charm nor time nor tide destroys ; 
Age, subtly creeping, steals away 

The step’s light spring, the glances gay, 
The joyous echo from the tone, 

The laugh that youth can match alone ; 
But this defies the touch of time, 

The gladness of the ringing rhyme. 


The mellow metre sounds as clear 

As ever to the April ear ; 

The trumpet-call of martial song 

Can bid the sober pulses throng 

As gallantly as when, of old, 

They thrilled to hear the summons told ; 
And tired fingers yet can chime 

A melody for ringing rhyme. 


I send a gay defiance back, 

As, treading on my downward track, 

"Mid moaning winds and fading flowers, 
And thickening graves and darkened hours, 
I wake the sweet old magic still, 

I feel my hand obey my will; 

Take up the glove that’s flung by Time, 
And challenge him, in ringing rhyme. 





A TALE OF TURGHUELA, 
 TURGHUELA, Turghuela? That’s where 
Maimie Rhodes lives ; and that settles the 
question. I'll go and chance it.” 

So Geoffry Dasent wrote off there and 
then to the Colonial Office, accepting the 
munificent offer of the post of Government 
Medical Officer in Turghuela at asalary of 
two hundred pounds a year. 

It could surely be only the light” of 





* That is, a hog dressed in West Indian fashion 
—roasted whole, stuffed with spice, and basted with 
Madeira wine. In Foote’s comic drama of ‘‘ The 
Patron,” Sir Peter Pepperpot says: ‘‘I am in- 
vited to dine on a barbacue, and the villains have 
forgotten my bottle of Chian.” 
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Maimie Rhodes’s eyes that could attract a 
man from England to Turghuela, seeing 
what a remote, unknown scrap of a place 
it is, compared with which the other West 
Indian Islands are great continents astir 
with the hubbub of mighty issues. In 
fact, it is so small that it is not mentioned 
by name in “ Whitaker,” nor is it other- 
wise indicated on a map than by a dot, 
surrounded by dots equally nameless, but 
all bearing the general title of “The 
Virgin Islands.” For fertile loveliness it 
is a Garden of Eden. Its miniature ranges 
of mountains are wooded up to the top 
with tamarinds, cinnamons, silk - cotton 
trees, and pouis, whose yellow blossoms 
splash the sides in broad patches ot gold. 
The air is thick with the scent of bananas, 
custard-apples, sour-saps, and mangoes, that 
grow around the little homesteads ; and the 
fields of tall, green canes, on the one sugar 
estate the island boasts of, rustle pleasantly 
in the cool sea-breeze. The people, too, 
seem picturesquely happy ; the few whites 
in their clean drill-suits and straw hats, 
the negro-women with stately figures set 
off by the erect poise of their heads tied 
round with handkerchiefs of gaudy red and 
yellow, and the little nigger children 
running about, with naked little bodies 
shining in the sun. 

All of these things aroused Geoffry 
Dasent’s delight as he landed in Targhuela, 
and was shown round the place by the 
vice - president of the island, a versatile 
gentleman combining the offices of stipen- 
diary magistrate, harbour-master, post- 
master, registrar, commandant of police, 
and general dealer in home and colonial 
produce, who welcomed him with most 
sincere effusion, and put his house, his 
servants, and his cattle at the service of 
the new-comer. Dasent was in such a 
whirl of new sensations, that it was some 
time before he found an opportunity for 
inquiring after Miss Rhodes. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed his new friend. 
“The idea of knowing any one here! I 
suppose you mean Maimie Rhodes—that 
was, She's married now. You never 
heard of it? A man called Conway ; 
lucky beggar. Came over here a year or 
two ago as overseer on Mount Pleasant, 
married Maimie, and, on the-death of her 
father, came into possession of the whole 
estate.” 

Dasent scarcely heard the latter part of 
this little speech. The blue faded from 
the sky, and the glory from the hills. 
Maimie married! A vague sense of the 





futility of things came over him, and he 
wished himself back in England. But in 
Targhuela he was, and in Turghuela he 
had to remain, and to learn the quaint 
ways of his dusky patients, and to fore- 
gather with his spiritual colleague, the Rev. 
Mr, Jones, who officiated in the tiniest 
little stone church covered all over with 
the bell-apple vine, and to meet Maimie 
just as if nothing had ever passed between 
them, and to dine at her husband’s table ; 
and, finally, to keep a stiff upper-lip whilst 
working out like a man the lot he had 
apportioned unto himself. 

A surprise even more disagreeable than 
the news of Maimie’s marriage, was his 
introduction to her husband. Mountains 
meet sometimes, says the proverb, and 
then earthquakes follow. There was no 
earthquake in this case at Turghuela, but 
the two men glared for a moment at each 
other, until Conway put out his hand, 
and with an assumption of rough geniality, 
said : 

‘‘Come, we mustn’t be bad friends here. 
Let bygones be bygones.” 

And then Dasent had perforce to accept 
the olive-branch proffered in the shape of 
the great sun-glazed hand, although he 
felt the ashes of an almost forgotten 
disgust burst into flame within him. 

Maimie received him with a glad 
welcome she hardly strove to hide. She 
was atill the same sweet, unsophisticated 
little girl he had fallen in love with two 
years before in England, in spite of a 
certain seriousness of matronly dignity 
which seemed to him quaintly in- 
congruous, 

‘‘ What on earth made you come out to 
this heaven-forsaken place?” she asked one 
day. He had been dining at Mount 
Pleasant, and it being crop-time, Conway 
had rushed off to the works, leaving the 
two alone on the verandah, 

“T don’t think it is that,” he replied, 
lazily enjoying the moonlight and the 
scent of the orange-blossoms in the garden. 
“‘T had no idea that Turghuela was such a 
paradise—as far as God made it.” 

“You are as bad as a woman. You 
attack side-issues instead of coming to 
the point. I asked you why you came 
out.” 

He looked up quickly at her. Her head 
was turned aside in critical contemplation 
of a twig of jasmine she was twisting. 
Still, he could not tell her the exact 
truth. 

‘¢ What makes men do silly things?” 
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“Then it was simply your own folly 
that brought you here ?” 

“ As it has turned out, How have you 
managed to become so argumentative ? 
When I knew you in England you were 
the least logical of little girls.” 

“T have lived many years since then. I 
am an old married woman now.” And 
then, after a pause ; “* Why did you never 
write to me?” 

‘Why did you leave England so sud- 
denly, without letting me know? One 
Sunday you were full of plans for enjoying 
your visit, and the next, when I had toiled 
ten miles to see you, I learnt that you had 
sailed away on Wednesday.” 

“T know,” she said, rising suddenly, and 
throwing away the jasmine stalk, ‘it was 
a mistake. I must go and see what Petrena 
is doing with that coffee.” 

“It was a mistake.” That was enig- 
matical. Dasent walked homewards very 
thoughtful, not without certain misgivings, 
which the sound of Conway’s voice and 
j that of a woman, raised suddenly in angry 
altercation some yards in front of him on 
the road, did not allay. 

“ You lie, you black beast,” said Conway, 
and his tone broke harshly upon the moon- 
light stillness, 

“Whether I’m black or whether I’m 
mulatter, don’t make any difference. Thar’s 
white people isn’t good enough to pull 
jiggers out of biack people’s foot. O me 
Fathers! Mr. Conway, you're real bad. 
When you're not drinking rum, you're 
hangering around respectable people’s 
da’ghters, and poor Miss Maimie up yonder 
treated like a darg.” 

“Hold your tongue,” said Conway, 
savagely, ‘‘ Here’s five dollars,” 

“Not for five dollars nor for fifty 
dollars, You can keep your dirty dollars,” 
replied the indignant matron, and then she 
paused, as Dasent passed by. 

The moonlight was too strong for the two 
men to pretend not to recognise each other. 
They exchanged a curt good-night, and 
Dasent went on his way. 

This scrap of conversation confirmed in 
his mind the vague rumours that were 
afloat in the island concerning Mr. Con- 
way’s domestic affairs, 

“Tt is hard enough,” he wrote to his 
sister in England, ‘‘to see the girl one 
cares for married to another man; but 
when this man has been known to one as 
ascamp, and shows himself now to be a 
drunken brute, it makes one simply 
frantic, And Maimie Well, she regrets. 





Don’t be afraid, sis. If I felt I could not 
trust myself, I should not write to you, or 
I should come home. But I must stay 
here. A man can’t escape his responsi- 
bilities by hiding his head from them, 
ostrich-fashion.” 

So Dasent resolved to abide in Turghuela, 
and see the play played out. Meanwhile, 
he led an easy, pleasant life, as far as 
material pleasures were concerned. He 
doctored the lazy, good-natured negroes to 
their hearts’ content, and gained their 
sincere esteem as much by his kindness as 
by the uncompromising potency of his medi- 
cines ; and in his leisure hours idled the 
time away, bathing in the many-coloured 
sea, playing strange Arcadian tennis on the 
coarse, burnt-up patch of field adjoining 
the Parsonage, or chatting in the cool of a 
verandah while the tropical noonday sun 
was blazing. He saw as little as he pos- 
sibly could of Conway, who, on his side, 
tried to effect his policy of conciliation. 
But it is not easy to avoid meeting one’s 
neighbour in Turghuela, and Dasent saw 
more of him and of Maimie than was good 
for his peace of mind. He noticed, too, that 
Maimie was beginning to look unhappy, 
and sometimes he would catch a queer, 
furtive glance she directed at her husband, 
and worse than all—from a certain point 
of view—he saw an unmistakeable light 
in her grey eyes when Conway had freed 
them of his presence. Once he vaguely 
hinted at returning to England. She 
looked at him half-frightened, and laid 
her hand upon his arm, in her impulsive 
fashion, 

“You must not go yet awhile. You 
must stay and help me—as a doctor—with 
Philip. Promise me you won’t go yet?” 

One morning, about a week after this, 
he rode up to Mount Pleasant to see 
Conway professionally. Rum and sodas 
and unlimited Bass had affected his liver, 
and Dasent went to cure it, much against 
his will. He had scarcely hitched his 
pony up to the gate-post, when Maimie, 
with great, frightened eyes, and a white 
face with a strange, red mark across it, 
rushed out upon the verandah, followed 
by her husband. He had evidently been 
drinking ; his eyes were bloodshot, and 
he carried a thick riding-whip in his hand. 
Dasent sprang up the steps, with fury in 
his heart. 

“You brute!” he shouted, as, with a 
little choking sob, Maimie ran to him for 
protection, and clung to his arm. ' 

“Stand back, or by Heaven I'll kill 
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you !” cried Conway, brandishing his whip. 
“Til kill the two of you! You and 
that——” 

Dasent shook himself free of Maimie, 
and dashed his fist full in the speaker’s 
face, Conway reeled, fell, struck his head 
against the lintel, and lay stunned. 

“ He’s dead !” é; 

“Oh no, he isn’t. Maimie, darling, how 
did this happen?” asked Dasent, losing 
his self-control. 

** We quarrelled because I said you had 
forbidden him to drink, and then 
Oh, my love! my love! help me.” And 
she fell sobbing into his arms. 

“Come, Maimie, this won’t do,” he said, 
with kind roughness. “Get your hat at 
once, and go to Mrs. Jones, That's the 
only thing to be done for the present. I'll 
stay and look after—him.” 

That night Maimie slept at the Par- 
sonage, while her husband remained a 
sullen invalid at Mount Pleasant. 

Early the next morning Dasent was 
summoned by a little black boy. 

‘* Please, sir, Mr. Conway’s very sick, 
and old Joe thinks it is yellow fever.” 

There was no doubt of it. The ghastly 
yellow face, the delirious eyes, and the 
raging fever told their own.tale, Dasent 
made a few hurried necessary arrange- 
ments in the sick-room, sent one messenger 
off to the chemist’s, and another with a 
note for Maimie, telling her briefly what 
had occurred, and peremptorily forbidding 
her to come near the house. 

He saw at once that it was a bad case— 
almost hopeless. Still, his professional 
pride was aroused, and he intended to 
combat the disease desperately. He was 
pouring a draught of quinine down the 
patient’s throat, when the door opened, 
and Maimie came into the room. 

“Go away, Maimie; go at once! I'll 
send you news of him,” he said, rather 
impatiently, 

Maimie took off her hat, and threw it 
on a chair. 

“He is my husband, and I am come to 
nurse him.” 

“It’s madness. You are not strong, 
You will be rushing into certain death.” 

** And you?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“It’s a doctor’s duty,” he said. 

“So it is a wife’s. Iam staying. Just 
tell me what you want done, and I'll do it.” 

Dasent could not gainsay her. He 
shrugged his shoulders again in token of 
reluctant submission. 





Hour after hour, during that awful 
illness, they watched together by the sick 
man’s bed, trying all that science and un- 
remitting care could do to win him back 
to life. In his delirium he muttered 
things that made Dasent’s blood boil, and 
Maimie’s face grow white and set. The 
bruise across her cheek, where the whip 
had cut her, still remained. Dasent was 
seized with a terrible temptation to let 
him die there and then. It was only too 
easy, and it could hardly be called murder. 
It seemed monstrous injustice that this 
drunken ruffian should live to bar his way 
and Maimie’s to happiness. What if he 
told her all he knew—that Conway was a 
fellow medical student of his; that he had 
swindled him out of a large sum of 
money; that he had turned into an idle 
turf-loafer, who lived upon the hard-earned 
salary of a provincial actress? In his 
delirium, Conway called his wife ‘ Flossie,” 
and asked her for money, and cursed her 
bitterly. And Maimie listened, and half 
guessed the miserable truth. But Dasent 
scarcely spoke to her, gave in whispered 
monosyllables, giving her directions. They 
both sat silent, watching the man they 
both hated, whose death, with a terrible 
dread of their own selves at their hearts, 
they were both longing for, and yet, at 
the risk of their own lives, were striving 
to avert. 

An old negro-woman, Maimie’s nurse— 
faithful in all things, as negroes are— 
shared the night-watch with them. 

At dawn, Dasent going out to breathe 
the fresh air, was surprised at seeing a 
strange thing hanging by the door. It 
was an old bottle filled with rag and 
straw, and from the mouth stuck three 
crow’s feathers. 

‘‘ What on earth is this?” he said aloud 
to himself. 

“That is obeah,” replied Maimie, who 
had crept out behind him. “Have you 
never heard of it? It is a spell to bring 
death into the house, The negroes hate 
him so.” 

When the fatal black-vomit came, 
Dasent muttered to himself: “It is all 
over.” 

“Not yet; there is still hope,” said 
Maimie, in a low voice. 

For two hours Conway hovered between 
life and death, vitality only kept in him 
by supreme, unrelaxing devotion, He was 
no longer a man in Dasent’s eyes, but a 
case which he watched with breathless 





interest, At length the crisis passed, the 
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fever abated, and Conway fell into a calm 
sleep. 

‘We have saved his life,” said Dasent, 
with a deep breath. 

Although the worst was over, Conway 
required for days the most constant care 
that Dasent and Maimie could give him. 
He lay languid and exhausted, all but un- 
conscious of their presence. And this was 
their hardest trial. It was comparatively 
easy to put self in the background during 
the excitement of battling with the disease ; 
not so to continue watchful and tender 
now that the reaction had come. Still they 
came triumphantly cut of the ordeal, each 
strengthened in love and respect for the 
other. 

One day they were walking by the 
window of the sick-room, when they were 
startled by seeing Conway rise in bed and 
point terror-stricken to the door. It was 
the first sign of vitality he had shown. 

“Who is that woman? How did she 
get here?” 

And then a voice was heard from the 
hall : 

“T don’t care whether Mr. Conway is 
ill or not, Just tell him that his wife, 
Mrs. Conway, wishes to speak with him.” 

“Flossie! My wife!” cried Conway. 

“Do you mean to say you married that 
woman you sponged on in England?” cried 
Dasent, fiercely. 

The woman’s voice outside was barely 
audible. Conway fell back exhausted on 
his pillow. 

“Yes,” he gasped. ‘The game’s up. 
Why didn’t you let me die? I think I 
am dying now—Maimie 4 

He struggled to say more, but the words 
stuck in his throat. He drew two or three 
spasmodic breaths, and then raised himself 
convulsively and feil back dead. He had 
died of “ shock.” 





“Ah, my dear Miss Priscilla!” said a 
negro woman, about two months after this, 
to a friend who was doing her the kindly 
office of plaiting her hair, as they sat at 
the threshold of a house. “It was the 
obeah as did it. White people laugh at 
obeah, but when you put obesh over a 
door something’s boun’ for to happen 
inside.” 

“How his wife come to find him?” 
inquired “ Miss” Priscilla. 

“Well, the Reverend say as how it 
war a judgement of the good God; bat 
I think it war the obeah and the mouth 
that war put upon him ever sence he 





came that brought his wife out to B’bados 
play-acting.” 

“ What's that, Miss Sophy ?” 

“ Play-actin’,” replicd Miss Sophy, who 
had seen the world, “is pretendin’ to be 
somebody else, like if you and me war to 
go roun’ saying we war white people on a 
platform, and the folks all laugh.” 

‘*T see,” said Miss Priscilla. 

“ And then obeah must have told her he 
was here, and so she came. Ah, my dear 
Miss Priscilla, he was real wicked. The 
debble’s got him now by the foot. And 
now Miss Maimie’s gwine to be married, 
and is gwine away from Turghuela, now 
that Mount Pleasant is to be sold. I wish 
we could put obeah on her and make her 
stay, but thar’s some things it won’t do, 
my dear child. But I'll go to old Joe, 
and make the old nigger put up a great big 
obeah when Miss Maimie and Dr. Dasent got 
married for them to have lots of pretty 
chillun, Thank you, Miss Priscilla, I ain’t 
been able to get any one to do my hair for 
the las’ three months,” 





HUMOUR IN BLACK AND WHITE. 





A GOOD opportunity is afforded in this 
present season of the year—when people 
are beginning to flock to town, whether 
for the May meetings, the picture-galleries, 
or the theatres, or for the general purpose 
of seeing and being seen—to make ac- 
quaintance with the works of some of the 
humorous draughtsmen who have added 
to the gaiety of the nation during the past 
half-century. 

First of all, there is an interesting and, 
conveniently, a gratis exhibition, at the 
great National Museum in Bloomsbury 
Street. Every one knows the way to the 
British Museum ; but, once there, it is not 
so easy as might be expected to find the 
way to the exhibition gallery. Perhaps 
the old sphinxes, and sarcophagi, and 
Ezyptian mummies, with Sardanapalus, 
Saigon, and Tiglath Pileser, may feel a 
little bit jealous of such a very modern 
and trivial affair as an exhibition of draw- 
ings and water-colours. Anyhow, the 
solemn temple of antiquities hangs out 
no banners in the way of placards or 
announcements; and not till the difii- 
culties of the search are over, and the 
inner chamber of the maze has been almost 
reached, do we find the friendly direction, 
“To the White Gallery.” 
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It is white, not from the colour of its 
decorations, nor in rivalry of the ‘ Black 
and White” room at Burlington House, 
but from the name of the man who 
furnished the means of building the wing 
of which it forms a part. Mr. William 
White, who bequeathed his fortune to the 
Museum subject to the life-interest of his 
widow, died in the year 1823; but the 
widow survived till 1879. Fortunately, 
an institution like this is possessed of a 
considerable stock of patience; and the 
bequest—some sixty-five thousand pounds 
—was well worth waiting for. Probably 
we—the general “ we,” in which individual 
lives have but a limited share—shall have 
to wait as long again before a further 
stride is made in providing exhibition 
space for the wondrous treasures of that 
priceless collection of prints and drawings 
known as the Print Room, the full ex- 
hibition of which would be an education 
in itself. 

Far to the east it lies, this excellent 
White Gallery—beyond the realms of any 
number of savage nations whose trophies 
and panoplies of peace and war adorn the 
long Ethnological galleries through which 
we must pass. Beyond the Asiatic gallery 
with its idols, and carvings, and rich 
Oriental porcelain; beyond the Ceramic 
saloon, where many a choice example of 
pottery and glass-work seems to call upon 
the passing visitor ‘to come and look at 
me.” But if, after the example of the 
adventurer in search of the golden bird, 
the allurements by the way are resolutely 
declined, a turn or two brings us to the 
long-desired object of our search, 

The exhibition abundantly repays the 
trouble of finding it, for, in addition 
to the examples for which we are looking, 
it contains a very interesting series of 
original drawings, running in date from 
the fifteenth century to the present time. 
And our own draughtsmen and water- 
colourists are fairly well represented, with 
examples of some: of the most famous 
masters in their genre, with others to be 
ranked among the best, although by artists 
little known to fame. 

But our business is only with the 
humorists, And it is at once evident 
that there were clever amateur carica- 
turists in the earlier days of the Georges. 
What of the stately historian of the 
Decline and Fall, whose portrait some 
wicked young woman—Lady Diana Beau- 
clerc—it appears has “taken off” as a 
puffy, snub-nosed, porcine kind of person. 








Nor has he fared better at the hands of 
young Walpole, “ Horry’s” nephew, who 
has caught him in a favourite attitude, 
with his little spindle legs dangling in 
front of him. Alas, the sketcher holds 
nothing sacred, Some day, perhaps, out 
of the treasures of the Print Room will 
be disinterred a contemporary cartoon of 
Shakespeare in his cups, or Milton, 
haggard and decrepit, like the blind 
beggar of Bethnal Green. 

The people of the next century, which 
will be here a great deal sooner than 
anybody wants it, when they seek to 
realise the bodily presence of the dis- 
tinguished people of preceding generations, 
will turn to the caricaturist of the period 
rather than to the National Portrait 
Gallery. Doubly precious then will be 
such scraps and jottings as are preserved 
in the national collection from the pencil 
of that master of humorous portraiture, 
Richard Doyle. Little bits where the 
artist has caught the humour of the 
moment on the wing ; groups, such as that 
of Dickens, burly John Forster, and 
Douglas Jerrold, seized at a moment of 
social expansion; Gladstone on a com- 
mittee, ere his fame and the historic 
collar had waxed great; sportsmen and 
statesmen in their salad days, still famous 
in this waning age. Here are bits, too, of 
Jobn Leech’s sturdy humour, and some 
charming studies from Randolph Calde- 
cott’s graceful pencil. We have also 
drawings and studies hy ‘‘ Phiz,” whose 
title to rank as a humorist is chiefly 
derived from his association with the great 
humorist of the age. He is seen at his 
best, perhaps, in the splendid drawings 
that illustrate Lever’s ‘‘ O'Donoghue.” 

But leaving Bloomsbury and stepping 
westward as far as New Bond Strest, we 
shall be lucky enough to find ths collected 
drawings of an artist of considerable 

owers, who will be known to fame as the 
most faithful and graphic illustrator of the 
humorous side of daily life of his period. 
No one can have failed to appreciate, as the 
raciest of Mr. Punch’s weekly bill of fare, the 
pleasant sketches signed “C, K.,” which, 
for the last forty years, have continued to 
appear, without deterioration in freshness 
or interest. Many must have regretted 
that the familiar sign was to be seen no 
more, and to hear that the artist’s life 
ceased, not long after his retirement from 
Mr. Punch’s show; and yet Mr. Charles 
Keene was never so well known to the 
public as John Leech was in his time, or as 
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Mr. Dumouriez is now. Perhaps it was 
because he appealed neither to the sporting 
proclivities of the country party nor to the 
superfine “ society ” instincts of the town, 
but portrayed the common texture of 
everyday life without malice or exagge- 
ration. And though Keene, perhaps, lacks 
the spontaneous humour of John Leech, 
it goes without saying that he is im- 
measurably his superior as an artist. 
Indeed, the force of black and white can 
hardly go further than in these examples 
of the artist’s work. And the woodcuts 
that reproduced his sketches give no full 
impression of the power and beauty of his 
finished drawings. Here everything is 
right and every stroke tells ; there is no 
groping and striving after effect; the 
figures, the backgrounds, the accessories 
all fall into harmonious combination, as it 
seems, at the will of an unfaltering and 
unerring hand. 

It is, perhaps, in his country scenes that 
the artist is seen at his best. His country 
doctors, his farmers, his rustics, he draws 
them all to a hair; and as for his gallery 
of country parsons it extracts every variety 
known in his day, all as real and lifelike 
as they can be made. He is equally at 
home in a punt on the river. What can 
be better than the devoted, but short- 
sighted angler who thinks he has hooked 
the big jack, and calls lustily for the 
landing-net ; or than Jervis, the professional 
hand, “It’s only an old frying-pan! 
But that will be useful when we do catch 
him.” 

The humours of the Loridon streets, too, 
are Keene’s, as it were, by inheritance. He 
is not so original here, perhaps having so 
many predecessors in the line. But who 
has surpassed his omnibus-driver — of a 
school now becoming extinct, for the new- 
fashioned omnibuses, where the driver is 
perched up in solitary state, have destroyed 
the sociability of the class. But the 
driver of the old school who had inherited 
some of the traditions of the stage-coach, 
and who would converse affably with his 
box-seat. And with him the sulky, 
obstinate growler, and the supercilious 
“hansom.” Surely the force of polite 
sarcasm could no further go than in the 
address of the dashing two-wheeler to the 
Jarvie who has slightly collided with his 
rival: “’Ow d’ yer like London, sir?” 
While Jarvie himself unconsciously scores, 
when in reply to the sleek parson, who 
wishes to be driven with all speed to 
Lambeth Palace, he ejaculates: ‘“ ’"Lambra 





Palace, why, it don’t open till half-past 
eight!” As for the waiter, Mr. Keene 
knew “ Robert ” excellently well, and drew 
him to the life. 

Then there is the street vendor also to 
the life, with his tray full of automaton 
frogs, addressing the bulky, nervous old 
lady, in whose idiosyncrasies the artist 
seems to revel. ‘ They all on ’em jump, 
mum!” So did the old lady. With the 
bulky, indeed, euphemistically called, 
Keene is always great; but he is good- 
natured too. Their solid load of flesh is 
cheerfully sustained, and he allows them 
all the virtues of their temperament. 

The real humour of the artist lies below 
the surface, and is often independent 
of the perhaps well-worn Joe Millar that 
forms the ostensible motive of the drawing, 
whose truth and vigour will preserve their 
savour, even when the fun of them may 
have grown out of date. The grocer, the 
cheesemonger with his little customers, 
the general shopkeeper of the village, the 
lawyer, the local quidnunc, all these will 
be known and appreciated by posterity, 
even should any of them cease to exist as 
distinct classes, through the drawings of 
Charles Keene. 

The artist is also, and especially, at 
home in the law courts. Even the back of 
his leading Q.C. is eloquent ; the judge on 
the bench, the plaintiff, defendant, wit- 
nesses, and jury are all at his command, 
The county magistrate’s court, too, is 
familiar ground to him. But of the great 
people of the county—of the squire, and 
Sir Thomas, and the Marquis of Carabas, 
he has very little to note. Nor is he 
familiar with Duchesses and Countesses, 
and the high dames of society. His female 
figures are mostly of the homely, careworn, 
honest country sort — no more graceful 
than the originals, but wonderfully true to 
Nature. Who can forget the good old 
country body at her cottage door, and the 
sympathetic parson who condoles with her 
on the loss of her husband, to whom, in 
his illness, the rectory cows had furnished 
a daily can of milk? ‘ Afore he went, 
sir, he left the quart o’ milk to come to me 
daily, poor dear.” Yet here and there the 
artist draws a pleasant, comely female 
face; but it is of a type that is passing 
away. To the young woman of the period 
our artist has little to say. 

But of all achievements in black 
and white, commend us to the artist’s 
Channel steamer. The sloppy deck, the 
light that is quivering on the sea, the 
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wind that blows in the teeth of the 
grizzled man at the wheel, all the con- 
ditions of sea and sky represented in 
flowing lines of pen and ink. 

And, in taking leave of our artist, we 
seem to be bidding adieu to a period, of 
which his drawings form the most charac- 
teristic of memorials. Other times, other 
manners, and, let us hope, other artists as 
good and faithful in their work of illus- 
trating the passing follies and fancies of 
the day, as Charles Keene. 





A GARRISON ROMANCE. 


By Mrs. LEITH ADAMS (Mrs. LAFFAN),. 
Author of ** Louis Draycott,” ‘ Geoffrey Stirling,” “Aunt 
Hepsy’s Foundling,” etc, 

a Sere 
CHAPTER I, 

THE MAJOR IS QUITE DECIDED, 


“THE peripatetic civilian is not, how- 
ever, always a success,” said Charley 
Rowan, with a significant look at the man 
next him; “‘you remember the people 
who came here in a yacht—a most irre- 
proachable yacht?” 

“ Yos, yes,” said two or three men at 
once ; while the Honourable Robert Dacre 
—commonly called the ‘ Honourable Bob ” 
—screwed his glass into his eye, and 
ejaculated : 

“ By—Jove !” 

“Why, they nearly got asked to the 
Palace, don’t you know?” said a washed- 
out - looking young man, known as 
“Ginger” in the regiment to which he 
belonged, from the generally sandy effect 
of combined hair and freckles. 

‘‘Ya-as,” drawled the Honourable Bob, 
“and there’d have been a pretty kettle 
of fish if they had.” 

“Then there were those people who 
took a house in the Strada Stretta, don’t 
you know?” put in Ginger again. 
“The Medlicote got very thick with 
them, and met them afterwards in 
London ;” this with an uneasy glance at 
a lady seated at a writing-table at the far 
end of the room. 

* Just so,” said Charley Rowan. 

The group of men exchanged glances ; 
while the Honourable Bob ejaculated a 
second “ By Jove!” that spoke volumes, 

The said group surrounded, or may said 
to have been gathered about, a tall, stout, 
peculiarly self-satisfied, not to say aggres- 





sive-looking man, with a huge moustache, 
keen grey eyes, a hawk-like profile, and a 
frank, no-nonsense-about-me sort of manner 
that took you in thoroughly—until you 
knew him. After that, you looked upon 
Desbrow Clutterbuck, Major in the 193rd, 
as a painted show, a hollow sham, and all 
the rest of it. But the process of knowing 
the man was sometimes a long and painful 
one, and cost a good deal, both in trouble 
and cash, 

It was current gossip that, on one 
occasion, @ very young soldier of the 
R.E. came to pay a P.P.C. call at the 
Major’s house. This young man was not 
without a certain share of this world’s 
goods, and had, as the saying goes, 
‘parted freely” at various games of 
chance. Said the bluff and outspoken 
Major : 

“You've been more than welcome to 
the poor hospitality we have been able to 
offer you;” and he grasped the young 
man’s hand in a cordial and fatherly 
manner. 

After a glance round, to assure himself 
that the Major’s wife was out of earshot— 
every man in the garrison tried his best to 
spare Mrs, Clutterbuck on all possible 
occasions—the infantile warrior gave his 
little Roland for an Oliver. 

“J’ve paid for your hospitality,” he 
said. “I’ve dropped a cool seven hundred 
since I made your acquaintance,” 

Any other man than the hearty Major 
would have been taken aback at this. But 
do you think he turned a hair? Not he! 

‘‘ Was it so much, now?” he answered, 
with that suspicion of an Irish accent that 
those who knew him slightly found so 
amusing, “I didn’t think it had run to 
the odd number. However, the fortunes 
of war, dear boy, the fortunes of war.” 

Then that young man went out into 
the blazing Malta sunshine, and said bad 
words, 

This small anecdote will give us the 
Major’s measure pretty accurately, and 
assist us in “placing” the dramatis personz 
of our story. 

Before, however, going any further, it 
may be well to recall the fact that we 
have already made some acquaintance 
with the 193rd Regiment of Foot, and 
taken some interest in that corps; and it 
behoves me to mention the fact that 
Major Desbrow Clutterbuck was a man 
who had “ come in,” and not one who had 
climbed the steps of promotion from en- 
sign upwards, and been, as it were, part 
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and parcel of “the regiment.” During 
the Indian Mutiny the 193rd had suffered 
severely. Gaps had been wide, promo- 
tions rapid ; and, in the course of events 
that followed, several men had come in 
from outside, Of these the sprightly 
Major was one, 

When our story opens, the commanding 
officer, Colonel Mostyn Eliot, was away on 
leave ; the senior Major, Lindsay by name, 
was in command; the time of the year 
was early summer; the place, Sleima—a 
sort of summer resort on the eastern side 
of the island of Malta. 

Here, in a charming, villa-like residence, 
facing the purple sea, and clothed about 
with vine, and fig-tree, and the famed 
datura, with its snow-white trumpet- 
flowers, lived Major and Mrs. Clutterbuck, 
lovely Mabel Graham, Mrs. Clutterbuck’s 
daughter by a former marriage, little Lily, 
a sprite of fourteen years old with long 
fair tresses loose to every wind of heaven, 
and a scramble of boys, twelve, ten, eight, 
and then “ King Baby ” to finish up with, 
a royal and autocratic monarch, «tat. four, 
who ruled his subjects with a rod of iron, 
It is pleaded for that not very pleasant 
animal, the grizzly bear, that it is ‘‘ fond of 
its cubs.” It might he said of Major 
Clutterbuck that he too was fond—very 
fond of his cubs. There could be no doubt 
of that; and it certainly was a redeeming 
and loveable point in the man’s character. 
He was seen at his best with Lily by his 
side, and surrounded by those monsters in 
human form, commonly called “ the boys.” 
For monsters they were, inasmuch as no 
mischief possible to the young of the human 
species came amiss to them. But they 
adored their gentle, patient mother to a 
man—or rather to a boy, and that was 
indeed a light amid the gloom. In a 
regiment, a family ill brought up, and 
whose people cannot afford to send it to 
proper schools to be properly trained, is 
an awful scourge. On land it is trying ; 
at sea it is maddening, and many were the 
devices of the younger officers of the 193rd, 
when on board a troopship, to decoy the 
young male Clutterbucks into lonely and 
retired spots, and then administer condign 
punishment to the same. It is said that 
you can tell a dog to be thoroughbred by 
his keeping silence when you hold him 
up by the tail. Certainly, judging from 
this stand-point, there was something 
decidedly thoroughbred about the young 
Clutterbucks, They never told tales, or 
went snivelling to their elders. 





But to return to the group gathered about 
the Major as stars round their central sun. 

“Don’t forget the pretty widow who 
looked so well on horseback,” said Ginger, 
stroking his canary-coloured moustache. 

“And was summoned home in such a 
hurry to her little daughter, who was 
seized with scarlet fever,” continued Charley 
Rowan, laughing heartily. 

‘‘ By Jove !” put in the Honourable Bob, 
* poor old Gasford was aw’fly let in there, 
don’t you know. She'd got him to order 
the horse, and all the rest of it, and he 
had to pay the piper—by Jove!” 

“ No fear of this man letting in any one 
in that way,” said the Major, with blunt 
decision ; ‘‘ he’s positively made of money, 
as any one may see at a glance.” 

A studious avoidance of any interchange 
of looks betrayed a certain consciousness 
among the audience as they listened to 
this placidly-stated fact. , 

And here—lest any misunderstanding 
should arise in the reader’s mind—it had 
better be said at once that there never 
was, at any time, the very smallest sus- 
picion or notion of Major Clutterbuck being 
guilty of the “ unpardonable sin ”—namely, 
cheating at cards. 

The man was a spendthrift; selfish, and 
extravagant ; shifty in his dealings with 
his long-suffering wife as to debts and 
expenditures, but, let it be said once and 
for all, accused of no deeper wrong than 
keeping a cool head and a clear eye, and 
having a surpassing skill in all games of 
chance. Still, these were gifts that made 
him a dangerous friend for the newly- 
joined ensign with a good allowance 
outside his pay, or the reckless gambler 
who found his one excitement in life in 
balancing himself upon the giddy verge of 
ruin. 

Such was Desbrow Clutterbuck, and 
certainly it could not be a matter of 
surprise that ‘the Regiment ” did not look 
with exceeding favour upon the man who 
had ‘come in from outside.” 

No one, however, had a word to say 
against Mrs. Clutterbuck. To her the 
demeanour of the men was chivalrous and 
reverent, that of the women tender ; while 
as for Mabel Graham, why, of course, 
every bachelor officer in the corps was 
more or less in love with her, the officers 
wives made a pet of her, and even the 
surgeon-major’s wife, Mrs. Musters, whose 
tongue was supposed to secrete the poison 
of asps, forbore to pick holes in her—or 
nearly 80. 
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_ The girl was so gentle, so thoughtful 
for others, so forgetful of herself, so little 
conscious of her own beauty, her own charm, 
so devoted to her pale and patient mother, 
so loyal to the Major, such a dear, 
loving sister to Lily and ‘the boys”—who 
could help but love her, these things being 
80 ? 

Certainly not Charley Rowan, Captain 
in the Rifle Brigade, who at present sat 
with his back to the softened light that 
came shimmering in through the half- 
closed jalousie, and his eyes—such dear, 
true, honest eyes of liquid blue—staring 
eagerly and undisguisedly at the tattie 
that hung across the door, and might—so 
he thought— be pushed aside by the 
fairest and most helpful hand in the 
world. 

The dark, steadfast eyes of Vernon 
Halkett, Surgeon—Captain Rowan’s close 
friend and brother officer—were also, 
many times and oft, turned in the same 
direction. It was the old story—two 
hearts drawn to the same woman—two 
loving, where only one could win. 

The somewhat grave, almost stern face 
of the young surgeon could soften to 
wonderful tenderness at the sight of 
suffering, in handling the wounded limb, or 
touching the fevered brow. No more 
perfect minister of the art of healing could 
be imagined than Vernon Halkett, and the 
tie between himself and Charley Rowan 
had its firmly-rooted beginning in a time 
when, with all a man’s skill, and all a 
woman’s tenderness, the young doctor 
watched by his comrade’s couch through 
all the vicissitudes of a malignant fever. 
To these gifts and graces of healing 
Vernon Halkett added the best charac- 
teristics of a soldier: calmness, courage, 
and true manliness, and bore a name upon 
which no slightest slur had ever yet 
rested, 

The two men in their plain, close- 
fitting uniforms of darkest green, were & 
pleasant pair to look upon, as many a 
bright eye testified. Never had the one 
said to the other that the villa by the sea 
was a charming spot in the scenery of 
the island, or compared notes as to the 
exquisite flavour of tea presented to them 
in rather ill-matched cups and saucers by 
—Mabel Graham. The household ap- 


pointments at the Major’s were decidedly 
scrappy—things didn’t match at all, and 
the presence of “the boys” made itself 
felt on all occasions—whether they were 
' there in the flesh or not, 


act's | To find 








a well-grown rabbit loppeting about the 
drawing-room, or to see a sea-gull pro- 
truding its head from a basket in search of 
morsels of fish from the family table, was 
trying to the new-comer ; but these, and 
worse things still, were endured by men in 
all sorts and kinds of uniform, for the sake 
of the gentle girl who strove so hard to 
keep all things smooth, and failed, when 
failure was inevitable, with such a patient 
grace, But to return to the Major. 

“ T have fully resolved,” said the Major, 
with an air of indescribable candour and 
frank outspokenness, ‘that I shall call 
upon—er—Jones of Seething Lane.” 

“Ts that what he calls himself?” said 
Captain Rowan. 

“Tsn’t he anything Jones?” put in 
Vernon Halkett. 

“No,” said the Major; 
Jones.” 

The Honourable Bob muttersd some- 
thing about ‘the only Jones;” but no 
one took any notice of him. The Honour- 
able Bob set up to be the wag of the 
regiment, therefore no one felt to be 
under the necessity of recognising his 
observations when a serious subject was 
under discussion. His bird-like profile, 
and the fierce moustache that emphasized 
it, were much admired by the gentler sex, 
as also was the marvellous dexterity with 
which he manipulated his stringless eye- 
glass, whipping it into his waistcoat-pocket, 
when it was not on duty, in such a manner 
as to suggest some practice as a conjurer. 

“I’m glad he isn't anything Jones,” said 
Ginger. ‘That widow, you know—Mre. 
Mornington Smith—wasn’t it? was a 
caution,” 

“No one could ever twace her,” said 
the Honourable Bob, “and the twadesmen 
were left lamenting, don’t you know.” 

An uneasy silence followed. Visions of 
delirious duns rushing on board troopships 
at the very last moment and wildly 
enquiring for Well, well; the 
Honourable Bob never did open his mouth 
without putting his foot in it, as had been 
many times observed by his many friends, 

At this moment a head like a mop was 
thrust through the half-open door, and 
Jim, the middle boy of the “scramble,” 
appeared dragging behind him, at far too 
rapid a pace to be pleasant, no less a 
person than Master Phil—otherwise King 
Baby—his snood of curls all in a tangle, 
his bonnie face rose-red with the pace. 
Jim made straight for Dr, Halkett. 

“We ran all the way from the bottom 


“he’s jast 
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of the garden when we heard you'd come,” 
he said, looking up with bright, eager eyes 
into the dark, quiet face; “I say, I’m 
glad you're come. There’s something 
wrong with my model traction-engine, 
don’t yer know.” This last with a quiz- 
zical glance at the Honourable Bob, who 
was rubbing his chin with the head of his 
cane, and regarding the intruder anything 
but affectionately through his carefully- 
focussed eyeglass, 

““We be’s welly glad you be’s come,” 
echoed King Baby, with his hand on 
Halkett’s knee, and his eyes lifted to his 
brother’s face for inspiration; but the 
traction-engine was too big a subject to be 
tackled, and King Baby concluded his 
remarks by nestling his head against the 
Doctor’s tunic. 

As Mrs. Clutterbuck rose from her seat 
at the further end of the long, narrow 
room, the men came to their feet, and 
Captain Rowan rolled a low lounging-chair 
close to the open window. 

“Sit down and talk to us a little, Mrs, 
Clutterbuck,” he said, with a tender 
deference in air and voice that some 
young ladies in the garrison would have 
been very ready to envy had they seen it. 

The Major’s wife wastall, and still slender ; 
in fact, she gave you the notion of a woman 
who had been worn away by years and 
years of anxiety and uncertainty. You 
could see she had been beautiful, and 
realise that she had only missed that ripe 
autumnal beauty that comes to happy 
women in middle age, because “ carking 
care” had delved hollows beneath her sad 
brown eyes, and hard lines about her 
patient mouth. The shapely head, the 
graceful carriage, these she had bequeathed 
to her daughter Mabel, and Jim looked 
at you with her eyes — before they had 
grown so sad. 

“You are very kind to want me,” she said ; 
“but I must see to these unruly ones first, 
Jim, Jim”—withaloving, deprecating shake 
of the head at that scapegrace—‘ you are 
hardly fit to come into the drawing-room ; 
and what have you been doing to Phil?” : 

Alas! King Baby’s pinafore was not 
innocent of oil—black oil, too—and he ap- 
peared to have been ‘endeavouring to 
anoint his curls with the same. 

“Come—see—Docky,” lisped the ol 
prit ; then, big with thoughts of the broken 
traction-engine, looked helplessly at Jim. 

Jim would doubtless have explained in 
his most lucid manner how matters stood, 
but the Major cut him short. 








** Marion,” he said, addressing his wife, 
“T wish you would not check the children 
in that way. I like them,” he continued, 
turning to the Honourable Bob with en- 
gaging confidence, “I like them to have 
plenty of scope ; I like them to be natural 
—to grow up like the flowers, and 
the er——” 

“Weeds?” suggested the Honourable 
Bob, making a sensible observation for 
once in his life; “well, they do, you 
know—they do, evewybody Says 80.” 

The Major hummed a tune under his 
breath. He wondered if that confounded 
ass meant to beimpertinent. If he did; 
well, there was an 1.0.U. or two in the 
drawer in the next room—the Major’s 
snuggery, in fact, a 100m where the light 
in the window oft-times paled its in- 
effectual fires before the radiance of the 
rising sun. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Clutterbuck—a faint 
flush rising to her faded cheek at her 
husband’s reproof — began, somewhat 
nervously, chatting to Captain Rowan and 
the Honourable Bob. She was angry with 
herself for still feeling acutely the snub 
direct, so often administered to her; 
angry that others should see her wince. 
Some women—finding marriage a failure— 
can arm their hearts against wounds, by 
ceasing to love the man who cripples and 
stunts their lives; but this woman was 
not of that calibre. Her first marriage had 
been a loveless union into which she had 
been driven by others before she knew 
that she had a woman’s heart in her 
breast ; in her second, the overmastering 
influence of a passionate attachment was 
the chiefest factor. That she rued the 
day when she first met Desbrow Clutter- 
buck, many of her friends took for granted ; 
but I doubt whether this were really the 
case, for, maybe, she loved him better than 
she could have loved a better man, and 
found a secret consolation in the know- 
ledge that no ‘other woman could have 
been to him what she was—could have so 
palliated his sins, so consoled him in the 
day of despair. For such days did again 
and again come to the Major; days in 
which he would tell his long- suffering wife 
that nothing remained but to blow his 
brains out—those brains that had served 
him so ill, and deserved to be brought to 
a bad end—or to fly regiment and country 
and turn squatter in the wilds of Queens- 
land. A lucky night’s play, the sudden 
news of a successful horse, well backed, 
and the shadows would pass. If he went 
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down like a stone, he rose like a cork. He 
might have laid his head on that faithful 
breast, and wept tears of fear and re- 
pentance, in the evening, might have told 
her that the arms that clasped him so 
fondly were his only earthly refuge, and, 
by the morning, been whistling about the 
house or carolling gay songs in a wonder- 
fully tuneful tenor, the boys listening in 
rapt delight, and Lily whirling round to 
the sweet refrain, with her cloud of hair 
floating out behind her. 

Never was such a household of ups and 
downs as the Major’s! 

Many and many a secret of its inner 
life was there known only to “dear old 
Musters,” ‘‘Good old Musters,” as the 
fellows were apt to call the Surgeon-Major 
of the 193rd; not one of which secrets 
did he ever impart to the wife of his 
bosom, though she made never such a 
corkscrew of herself, and laid never so 
many traps and pits for his unwary 
moments. 

“T know no more than you do,” she 
would say to a curious acquaintance, 
“* whatever I may suspect.” 

Indeed “old Musters” took good care 
of that, and Mrs. Clutterbuck had no better 
or more valued friend. 

It had been said by certain unfriendly 
spirits that whenever this crushed-looking 
woman appeared at any regimental or gar- 
rison festivity, people made “a ridiculous 
fuss over her.” And perhaps there was 
some truth in this. Nothing appeals to 
your true soldier like weakness and help- 
lessness. I have oftentimes witnessed 
this grand and noble spirit of chivalry in 
men of the calibre of Rowan, Halkett, and 
even the Honourable Bob. I have seen 
& poor, down-trodden, timid, entirely un- 
attractive woman singled out for care and 
kindness; and a thousand petits soins 
make a passing brightness in her still, 
grey life, and bring the dew of ready 
tears of grateful surprise into her weary 
eyes, 

It was easy to see that on the part of 
Captain Rowan a strong personal regard 
existed towards poor Mrs. Clutterbuck ; 
in fact, there was some close bond between 
the two, some friendly understanding, of 
which the signs were plain enough to read. 
As now, when, after a look—wistful on 
the man’s side, sympathetic on hers—Mrs. 
Clutterbuck said, softly : 

“She is out riding, with Mrs. Crash- 
leigh.” 

The personal pronoun, used as a substi- 





tute for any proper name, spoke volumes. 
But something was kept back, for again a 
faint rose-flush dyed Mrs, Clutterbuck’s 
cheek. 

* You mean Mabel?” shouted Jim—as 
usual, in his mother’s pocket. 

And King Baby—most faithful of echoes 
—cried in his shrill little piping voice : 
“’Qo means Mabel, de-ar Mabel. 
be’s gone on a gee-gee, wis—wis——” 

here baby ran amuck, 

This time it was in Charley Rowan’s 
cheek that the hot colour rose, 

There are few things more unpleasant 
than for some one to make an observation 
to you sotto voce, and some one else to 
shriek it out in the ear of the general public. 

‘* My daughter,” said the Major, with 
an ineffable air, and a graceful gesture of 
his finely-formed hand that was only too 
familiar to his wife, “has gone out riding 
with Sir Peyton Paling—kindly chaperoned 
by our good friend Mrs, Crashleigh——” 

Then Charley Rowan understood the 
flush on Mrs, Clutterbuck’s face when she 
told him that Mabel was out. Sir Peyton 
Paling—commonly known in the garrison 
as “the bibulous Baronet,” was one of the 
Major’s intimates—well connected, well off, 
a man who, in spite of his failings, was looked 
upon as a decided parti. Tall, intended 
by nature to be stalwart and athletic, Sir 
Peyton stooped in the shoulders so as to 
cut a somewhat unsoldierly figure in the 
saddle on parade; his mouth was loose- 
lipped, and tremulous, his eyes ofttimes 
heavy, his hand by no means to be 
depended upon. It was not that the man 
was ever, or at all events, often, what 
might be called drunk; but, he began 
nipping as early as nine a.m., and kept 
on at the same until towards daylight, 
regularly spending many long hours at the 
card-table. His skill as a player was not 
great ; his conceit enormous, and he was an 
ardent admirer of the beau sexe. Can it 
not well be imagined that he was a 
valuable acquaintance to Major Clutter- 
buck, and that that gentleman, finding in 
him a truly congenial spirit, would revel 
in the idea of him in the possible light of a 
titled and wealthy son-in-law ? 

* Do you like Mrs. Crashleigh ? Do you 
think she’s nice?” cried Master Jim, his 
legs planted well apart, his big eyes 
looking fixedly at Rowan as if determined 
to wring the truth out of him. ‘I don’t. 
I think she’s downright nasty—the lot of 
us think so——” 

“We tink so,” put in King Baby, 
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clutching Halkett’s hand to steady him- 
self properly, and determined to have a 
share in the conversation. 

“Do you know what she did?” went on 
Jim, while every one trembled in their 
shoes, that young gentleman’s utterances 
being occasionally of the most imprudent 
description ; ‘she came here to call; we 
were in the balcony over the door. She 
didn’t see us because of the vine-leaves, 
you know. ‘I hope those horrid brats 
aren’t at home,’ says she. Yes, she did, 
we heard her.” This in answer to a polite 
look of incredulity which Halkett and the 
Honourable Bob had managed to call up. 
“ Horrid brats, that’s what she said, so I 
stuck my head out. Bertie was afraid ; 
but I wasn’t. She’s only a woman after 
alJ, isn’t she, and women can’t do one much 
harm, can they?” Here an imbecile smile 
and amurmur from the Honourable Bob 
had to be ignored by the rest. ‘ Well, I 


stuck my head out, and I said, ‘Oh, yes, 
we are at home, every one of us; just you 
come in and see if we aren’t. 
“Then you were very rude, Jim, as I 
fear you often are,” said Mrs. Clutterbuck, 
hurriedly. 
“But I say, mother,” persisted Jim, 


7” 


‘do you like Mrs, Crashleigh? I’m sure 
Mabel doesn’t. You know she almost 
cried when pa told her that she was 
to ride Sir Peyton’s grey, and go out 
with—— I’m sure if she’d known you 
were coming,” said this wretched Jim, with 
a plunge at Captain Rowan and a great 
glad smile that nobody returned, ‘“ she’d 
have stayed at home, I think she’s always 
glad when you come to see us,” 

“Tum to see us,” echoed King Baby ; 
and then a dreadful silence fell on every- 
body: Nor did the Major look as if he 
thought ‘‘ more scope” was needed by his 
offspring. 

He moved hastily towards the window, 
humming under his breath “ In the merry, 








merry month of May, As it fell upon a day,” 
and everybody was deeply grateful to the 
Honourable Bob for a “ By Jove!” so em- 
phatic as to call for general and prompt 
attention. Well might any one ejaculate 
anything. Well might the -gods of 
the olden time be invoked and appealed 
to, 

There he was, no less a person than 
“ Jones of Seething Lane, ambling slowly 
past the house on a tall steed of chestnut, 
dressed so, what Vernon Halkett called 
‘“‘emphatically,” armed at all points in so 
unexceptionable a manner that the eye 
that regarded him blinked again. 

He brought quite a whiff of Bond Street 
with him; and the men, leaning towards 
the half-opened jalousie, felt that his tall, 
shining “topper” suggested inevitable 
coup-de-soleil, His natty boots, white 
spats, lavender kid gloves, his curiously- 
cut coat—something of a compromise 
between a “frock” and a mufti ‘ dress” 
—were amazing. 

Mr. Jones was about the middle height, 
and stoutish in build. He had a fair, 
honest - looking face, with iron- grey hair 
brushed forward over each ear, and square 
across the forehead. They could see all 
this well, for, jast as he passed, he took 
off his hat to wipe his brow with a 
bandana handkerchief. 

“As well he may!” said Captain 
Rowan. ‘‘ Wh—eu—fancy such a get-up 
in a climate like this!” 

“T think,” said the Major, oracularly, 
“that he bears trustworthiness and re- 
spectability written on every feature of his 
face. I have quite decided to call upon 
him this evening.” 

“TI dare say he is a thoroughly good 
fellow,” said Rowan, uneasily; “but I 
—_ say he looks like a dreadful out- 
sider.” 


‘‘Dwedfal!” echoed the Honourable 
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Are universally ad:nitted to be worth a Guinea a Box for Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fulness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cgld Chills, Flushings of a 
Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy and Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful 5 olin 

all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, etc. etc. The first dose will give relief in twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they 
have done it in countless cases. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, and they will be 
acknowledged to be 


WORTH A GUINEA A_ BOX. 


For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. No Female should be without them. There is no medicine to be found 
te equal BEECHAM’S PILLS for removing any obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken according to the 
directions given with each box, they will soon restore Females of all ages to sound and robust health. This has bees 
proved by thousands who have tried them and found the benefits which are ensured by their use. 

For a Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, and all disorders of the liver, they act like magic, and a few doses will be found 
to work wonders on the most important organs in the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular system, restore 
the long-lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, and arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole 

hysica] energy of the human frame, These are facts testified continually by members of all classes of society ; and one of the 
ose guarantees to the nervous and debilitated is, BEECHAM’S PILLS have the largest sale of any patent medicine in the 
world. Full directions are given with each Box. Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere. 


In Boxes at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. 





CHARITY 


ORGANISATION 
SOCTETY. 


FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE POOR 
BY PERSONAL AND ASSOCIATED CHARITY, IRRESPECTIVE 


OF CLAS6 AND SECT. 


ORKERS are much wanted to assist District Committees 

regularly: (1) by visiting and influencing those to whom 

gifts alone would be of no avail ; (2) by taking charge of special 

classes of cases—e.g., convalescent, medical, emigration, loan, 

or pension cases ; (3) by serving upon district committees as 

representatives of kindred societies, or by co-operating with 
these committees as members of local municipal bedies. 


MONEY can be sent for any special purpose, and will be 
used for that purpose only. It may be given for organisation— 
i.¢., to enable volunteers to do their work efficiently by provid- 
ing them with the necessary paid assistance ; for inquiry, co- 
operation, and adequate relief; and to promote, by discussion 
and otherwise, better methods in charitable work. 








MONEY may also be given for the relief of special cases— 
ie., cases for which in the poorer parts of London District 
Committees are unable to raise the necessary funds; for con- 
valescent aid ; for the prompt supply of surgical apparatus ; or 
for emigration. 


There are 40 District Committees. 


“WROLESALE OF ANY OF THE LEADING HOSIERY BOUSER, = —n1) 
\ 


CONTRIBUTIONS should be sent to C. S. Locn, Secretary, manera way fiteaty = canst pe! eee mate rnin Dope! | a 
Charity Organisation Society, 15, Buckingham St., Strand, W.C. , Peis eau a : WIN 
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CONCENTRATED . 
SOLUBLE | | 


PREPARED BY A NEW AND SPECIAL SCIENTIFIC PROCESS. 


Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D.—“1I; W. H. R, STANLEY, M.D.—“1I consider it 
have never tasted Cocoa”that I like so well. It is| a very rich, delicious Cocoa. It is highly con. 
especially adapted to those whose digestive organs| centrated, and therefore economical as a family 
are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a| food. It is the drink par ewcellence for children, 
substitute for tea for young persons.” | and gives no trouble in making.” 


To secure this article ask for “Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889.—GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


RYLANDS’ 


Dacca GALIcoEs 


Are the Best. 








SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS. 


None are Genuine without the Trade Mark. 





Sir CHAS. CAMERON, M.D., says:—- 
“An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.” 


BESTABLISHED 1825. 
FoR 


5 INFANTS, 
INVALIDS, 
| THE AGED. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says:— 
‘The Flesh and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of the best Farinaccous 


Foods.” . 


PRIZES VALUE OVER £6,000. 


MONTHLY 


SUNLIGHTSOAPCOMPETITIONS 


WRAPPERS COMPETITION. | CARD BOX COMPETITION. 

For Girls and Boys 16 last birthday and under. | Open to all aged 17 last birthday and upwards. 
PRIZES each Month-60 Silver Keyless Lever’ PRIZES each Month—60 Silver Keyless Lever 

Waltham Watches, value £4 4s. each. | Waltham Watches, value £4 4s. each. ; 
For Competitors who collect and send in the largest number For Competitors sending in the largest number of Card-box 
(for their respective ages) of that portion of the ‘ Sunlight” | tops containing the word “‘ Sunlight,” together with the Names 
Wrappers commencing with ‘Now for the Sunlight | and Addresses of Householders who do not use “ Sunlight 

y of Washing,” etc. Soap (one for each card sent in). 


wa 
| gy Send full Name & Address on Post Card for Rules to LEVER BROS., Ltd., Port Sunlight, near Birkenhead 


CHARLES DICKENS AND EVANS, CRYSTAL PALACE PRESS. 




















